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Mar. 11-12 
Mar. 13-19 
Mar. 17-Apr. 17 
Mar. 27-Apr. 2 
Apr. 3-8 


April 19-23 


Apr. 28-30 


June 29 


April 4-8, 
1961 


April 24-28, 
1962 


Nov. 9-12 


Nov. 16-19 








DATES TO REMEMBER 


Washington Federation, CEC, Takoma 


Am. Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological Society, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Easter Seal Campaign 


1960 White House Conference, Washing», D. C. 
Executives of Am. Schools for the Deaf, Evanston, II]. 


38TH ANNUAL CEC Convention and 10th Annual Calif. 
Fed., CEC, Convention, The Biltmore, Los Angeles 


Natl. Assn. for Gifted Children, Miami, Fla. 


CEC Meeting at NEA Convention, Los Angeles 


CEC International Conventions 


Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Deshler-Hilton* Hotel and Neil House, Columbus, Ohio 
(*convention headquarters) 


1960 CEC Fall Regionals 


CEC Eastern Fall Regional, Southern Hotel. Baltimore, 
Md. 


CEC West Central Fall Regional. Biltmore Hotel. Okla- 
homa City ‘ 


INFORMATION INDEX 
Latest reference, in EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, to these 


topics may be found as follows: 


Advances to State Federation: Jan. 60, p. 253ff. 

Annual Membership Report: Jan. 60, p. 253ff. 

Annual Treasurer’s Report: Nov. °59. 

CEC Conventions: Feb. ’60, p. 311ff. 

Chapter Activity Report: Jan. 59, p. 221. 

Constitutional Revisions: Sept. °58, p. 24 

Fall Regional: Feb. °60, p. 305ff. 

Methods of Appointment to Membership and Nominations 
Committees and Election to Governing Board: Sept. ’59 
p. 37. 

Membership Cycle for Same: Sept. °59, p. 38 

Nomination Procedures for CEC Officers: Sept. °59, p. 35ff 

Officers of Divisions: Sept. 59, cover 3. 

Resolutions: Sept. 59, p. 32-33. 
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From the beginning Canadians have been active participants in the 
Council. At the Council’s first convention were S. B. Sinclair, Inspector of 
Auxiliary Classes for Ontario, and Edith L. Groves, a member of the Toronto 
Board of Education and CEC’s fourth president. 

Throughout the early years, the pioneers of special education in On- 
tario shared each CEC conference—Mrs. Groves, Dr. Sinclair, Harry Amos, 
Carman Stothers, Helen De Laporte. Once, when exchange restrictions were 
severe, the Canadian contingent was reduced to one—the indomitable Flor- 
ence Dunlop of Ottawa, always a capital asset. 

From this small but enthusiastic participation, the Canadian member- 
ship has grown to the 1959 total of 675 members, 603 of them in Ontario’s 
nine local chapters. The Ontario Provincial Federation, organized in 1955 
and chartered in 1958, has now developed a thriving annual provincial CEC 
conference—363 participants from 63 communities were registered at the 
Toronto conference last October. “Very good,” you say, “for a four-year- 
old.”’ Yes, it is, but few Americans realize that Ontario stretches a thousand 
miles, from mid-Minnesota to within a few miles of Vermont, and in it live 
one-third of all Canadians. So there is plenty of room for growth. 

Ontario has long had indigenous associations of special class teachers, 
pre-dating CEC chapters. Each Easter they meet in their section of the On- 
tario Education Association—a 12,000 member, 100-year-old organization 
embracing all sections of professional interest which annually draws more 
than 5000 delegates to its Easter Conferences in Toronto. Practically all 
Ontario CEC members are also members of the OEA. The overlapping of 
organizations and Easter-week conferences creates difficulties in loyalties, 
organization, and unity of effort on behalf of exceptional children. Yet in 
all areas except one, the local CEC chapters have consolidated their chapters 
and the special class teachers’ groups into one. It is hoped that when the 
CEC comes to Toronto in 1966, in collaboration with the OEA, complete 
co-operative unity will have been achieved. 

Two other chapters have done pioneer work in Canada. Chapter 41, in 
Saskatoon, participates in Northern Plains conferences with its American 
counterparts on the prairies, for its problems are more akin to theirs than 
to those of any other part of Canada. Chapter 257, in Vancouver, serves a 
burgeoning metropolitan area in which, in U.B.C., is the first, and only, uni- 
versity department of special education in Canada. British Columbia is 
more like Oregon and Washington than like any other part of Canada. 

In Winnipeg, Nadine Chidley, with the active support of the super- 
intendent, Dr. Lorimer, has organized a new chapter. And when ex-presi- 
dent (and ex-patriate) Lloyd Dunn goes there this month he is assured a 
rousing welcome. 

That is the roster of chapters in Canada. Elsewhere, as in some states, 
are scattered independent members. 

In Canada there is no national association comparable to the NEA, as 
the OEA is for Ontario, and the MEA for Manitoba—the only two provinces 
holding regular departmentalized professional conferences. 








The CEA is a national organization composed primarily of the Min- 
isters and Chief Administrators of the 10 provincial Departments of Educa- 
tion and the larger city systems—policy-makers. The Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation is a national executive composed of representatives of provin- 
cial teachers’ federations, concerned chiefly with professional standards. 
Nor is there a federal office of education comparable to the U. S. Office of 
Education—nor likely to be in the foreseeable future. For education in 
Canada is a jealously guarded provincial right. Even in these days of ex- 
panding educational financial need, any federal grant for an educational 
purpose must be designed with as much skill as an atomic reactor, for the 
political fall-out may be devastating. 

Other traditional forms of organization (and we have considerable, 
well-founded respect for tradition) complicate the educational structure. 
French is the mother-tongue for more than one-third of all Canadians and 
in almost every province French is the language of instruction in some 
provincially operated schools. In seven of the provinces there are dual 
school systems, Roman Catholic and Public, both entirely tax-supported. 
In one, Newfoundland, there are four—Anglican, United, Catholic, and Sal- 
vation Army—administered by one Department of Education. In only two 
provinces—British Columbia and Manitoba—are there single tax-supported, 
non-denominational schools. 

In addition, there is still a frontier in Canada, to the north, as in 
Alaska, where development, settlement, and the discovery of new resources 
so reminds Americans of their age of the expanding West that they invest 
millions in our future each year. 

Here, as elsewhere in America, there is a rising tide of public interest 
in the needs of exceptional children. It was to assist in filling this need 
that President Fouracre, at Kansas City, in 1958 created the CEC Committee 
for Canadian Affairs. So different are the circumstances from those in 
which the CEC operates in the United States, under the wing of that great 
American eagle of education, the NEA, and with the co-operation of the 
U. S. Office of Education, that a quite different approach is necessary. 

Canadian members of the CEC have welcomed the formation of the 
Committee on Canadian Affairs and the allocation to it of a modest budget. 
They see this first as an expression of confidence in the willingness and 
ability of the stronger existing Canadian chapters to foster and encourage 
services for exceptional children in Canada. They see it also as an invest- 
ment of a portion of their own membership dues in the development of 
these services. 

The members of the Committee on Canadian Affairs are necessarily 
seattered, for provincial autonomy must be respected. They have never 
all met together yet. At various conferences, different groups meet. Cor- 
respondence is the general link. 

The Committee’s first step has been to send a questionnaire to every 
Canadian member, exploring the nature of the services needed or desired 
and the priority each should have. The summary has been sent to all Ca- 
nadian members and will be reported to the Board of Governors in Los 
Angeles. 

The contributions made by Canadians to the development of CEC from 
the beginning has borne fruit in both our nations. More CEC funds invested 
in the expanding field of Canadian services will continue to bring dividends 
to all CEC members, in new approaches and new techniques to be shared 
with you in national conferences and, we hope, in such regional conferences 
as that of the Ontario Provincial Federation to be held in October, 1960, in 
London, Ontario. 
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Identification and Guidance of 
Underachieving Gifted Students 


NE of the major problems confronting this na- 
O tion today is that of manpower shortages, 
particularly in technical and professional fields. 
Since all the potential manpower passes through 
the nation’s schools at one time or another, edu- 
cators have prime responsibility for uncovering 
talent, whether palpable or hidden. We no longer 
can afford the luxury of concentrating educational 
resources only upon the well adjusted, the good 
achievers or the highly motivated individuals. Con- 
vincing evidence is available to prove that many 
talented individuals do not fall in these categories, 
and their exceptional abilities are not utilized either 
for individual or for social good. 

One bit of such evidence was obtained in the 
New York City schools during the school year 
1956-57, when almost 36,000 students in the ninth 
and tenth years of the senior high school had the 
lowa Tests of Educational Development adminis- 
tered to them. Inspection of these test results in 
one high school revealed that approximately 50% 
of the high ability students in the ninth year in that 
school (group IQ 130 or higher, ITED percentile 
90 or higher) were not functioning at expected lev- 
els of achievement in their school work. Since the 
School of Engineering at Columbia University was 
at that time involved in studies of technical man- 


jower shortages, representatives of the New York . 
| s I 


City school system met with those of the Columbia 
School of Engineering to devise plans for a sys- 
tematic approach to the problem of these shortages 


@ MORRIS KRUGMAN is assistant superintendent in charge 
of the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, New 
York City Public Schools, N. Y. 
@ IRENE H. IMPELLIZZERI is research consultant for the 
Talent Preservation Project, in the New York City Public 
Schools, discussed in this article. 
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and the manner in which they relate to school un- 
derachievement on the part of the gifted. The Tal- 
ent Preservation Project was the outcome and a 
foundation grant was obtained for one year. 


Talent Preservation Project 


Although there are manpower shortages, there is 
How- 


ever, most of these studies have three major weak- 


no shortage of studies of underachievers. 


nesses : 

1. They deal with small numbers of sub- 
jects. 

2. They are largely statistical and do not 
delve into problems of personality dynami- 
cally. 

3. They are generally limited to informa- 
tion gathering and seldom apply treatment 
techniques. 

In this study 3200 “experimental” students and 
1700 in a control population, coming from 39 high 
schools, were used. Whereas many studies employ 
the questionnaire approach only, this study uses. 
in addition, intensive interviews, psychological 
studies, projective methods, social work, and psy- 
chiatric studies. Experimental treatment programs 
were engaged in to determine to what extent such 
approaches are effective in reducing underachieve- 
ment. Approximately one-third of the experimental 
group of 3200 received some form of project treat- 
ment. These varied from school to school in order 
that what was learned from these approaches may 
be as practical as possible for future use by schools. 
Routine uniform procedures cannot be applied to 
a large school system where each school may have 
different types of populations and different prob- 
lems with which to cope. In effect, a number of 
studies with sub-groups in different parts of the 
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city were employed. Thus, when a high school was 
interested in remedial reading for gifted under- 
achievers, such a study was initiated. In other 
schools emphasis was on subject tutoring, special 
counseling dynamics, psychiatric services, motiva- 
tional groups, or other approaches. 

This treatment service is important not only for 
the actual services to individual students, but also 
for the light that it throws on the dynamics of 
school achievement and the psychological factors 
involved. It also serves to clarify the particular con- 
tribution of each of the approaches mentioned on 
the problem of underachievement. 

Of equal importance with the study and treat- 
ment of underachieving gifted students are the sec- 


/ondary problems which are closely related to the 


basic problem under study. Among these are the 
following: 
1. Improvement of identification techniques. 
Relative validity of group intelligence 
tests, individual intelligence tests, projec- 
tive techniques, lower level achievement 
tests, school records and ITED with 
gifted boys and girls. 
Feasibility of early identification—how 
early? (Reverse longitudinal studies. ) 
2. Case studies of good achievers and poor 
achievers. 
Motivational problems; 
family attitudes. 


Extent to which educational and voca- 


self-concepts; 


tional goals are reached by good and poor 
achievers. 

3. Clinical 
achievers. 
Psychological factors operating in both 


studies of good and poor 


types. 
Comparison with reports of successful 
adults reported in the literature. 
Psychological factors in vocational 
choice—differences between those choos- 
ing scientific fields and others. 

4. Census of potentially gifted in New York 
City schools as revealed by ITED (includ- 
ing special schools and other academic 
and vocational high schools not in the 
testing program). 

5. Guidance problems related to the gifted. 


6. High achievement among some “medi- 
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ocre” students. 


7. Relative importance of motivation and 
ability. 
The subjects in the study were divided into four 


groups: Group A, students with an lowa composite 


score in the 90th percentile or better and an IQ of 
130 or higher; Group B, students with an Iowa 
score in the 90th percentile or better and an IQ 
lower than 130; and Group C, students with an 
Iowa score below the 90th percentile and an IQ of 
130 or higher. In order to study a persistent prob- 
lem in differential aptitudes, a special group, Group 
D, composed of students with a score in the 90th 
percentile or better on the test of quantitative think. 
ing of the Iowa battery were included, even though 
they did not fall into the superior category by the 
regular criteria. 

The definition of achievement was based on 
grades in academic subjects in the first three terms 
of high school. Any grade below 85 in any aca. 
demic subject classified the student as a low 
achiever and extended to him the possibility of 
help. This rather severe criterion did not neces. 
sarily constitute a judgment on the child’s work; it 
simply earmarked the case as possibly involving a 
problem for closer study and thus widened the 
range of problems to be investigated. 


Data yielding a description of the group as a 
whole .were gathered from two sources: the scho- 
lastic record, and a questionnaire seeking infor- 
mation on family size, education of parents and 
siblings, occupation of parents, educational and vo- 
cational plans, attitudes toward school and study- 
ing, and perceptions of fellow students and self. 
These data will be analyzed to determine what sig- 
nificant differences may exist between achievers 


and underachievers. 

Conceiving underachievement as an action pat- 
tern with roots in early childhood experiences, in 
present home conditions, in family attitudes, in 
self-concept, and in character, requires a more de- 
tailed and individual study of the problem than is 
possible with the instruments described above. 
Thus, several sub-studies using a sampling of stu- 
dents from the total group of participants will yield 
data of a more clinical type. Eight hours of psy- 
chiatric interviewing for each of almost 300 stu. 
dents comprise one of these sub-studies. Other sub- 
studies were developed from the three-hour te 
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corded home interview of 100 students, the 136 in- 
terviews by psychologists, and from the findings 
of 179 Binet and 88 Rorschach tests. These sub- 
studies, when interpreted against the large scale 
picture of the total group, should result in a set of 
data which will be more “individual” in nature 
than would be true in a large statistical compila- 
tion. 

June of 1959 marked the mid-point of the project 
and saw the completion of the service operations. 
By that time, significant findings were already sug- 
gested. Most important of these was the dramatic \/ 
impact that the investigation has made on the 
schools, on the parents, and above all, on the stu- 
dents themselves. Schools eagerly accepted the op- 
portunities offered by the extra personnel and the 
budgeted services. Parents, made aware of their 
children’s possibilities and their own responsibili- 
ties, reappraised their relationship to the guidance 
process. Perhaps most significant was the awaken- 
ing of student interest by the mere fact of identifica- 
tion—the recognition of potentiality by another. 
Many gifted students were unaware of their supe- 
rior abilities and were not planning further educa- 
tion. Changed attitudes about their education and 
careers resulted. 


Although there were individual instances of de- 
cided improvement in school grades, most of the 
change in the serviced underachievers seems to 
have been in attitude. Change in attitude is difficult 
to measure, but an examination of the evaluations 
submitted by the students at the end of the service 
sessions suggests that the close contact with an in- 
terested adult, and in an informal atmosphere, was 
helpful to many of the students. In several cases, 
an entirely new world of possibilities for develop- 
ing satisfactory adult-youth relationships was dis- 
covered. Other valuable data were obtained on the 
underachievers’ reactions to the services they re- 
ceived; these furnished a critical context in which 
the schools’ choices of appropriate service could 


be studied. 


One of the important, unanswered questions 
about gifted underachievers relates to motivation. 
In discussions of underachievers, “lack of motiva-, 
tion” is often given as the basic cause, but this ex- 
plains very little about underlying factors and 
about the substance of “lack of motivation.” Moti- 
vation is not a simple factor, but a complex of nu- 
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merous forces. The approach in this study is to ex- 
plore, with diagnostic techniques, the active com- 
ponents in motivation as well as the blocks in each 
case studied, and to experiment with methods that 
minimize or eliminate the blocks. The tendency of 
the average teacher or counselor is to seek a for- 
mula or a panacea for improving motivation in 
general. The case studies thus far developed yield 
no such generalizations. Each case becomes a 
unique experiment, exactly as in other types of per- 
sonality involvement, and prescription for remedies 
must be individually determined. This is disap- 
pointing to some, but familiar to those who are 
oriented in personality dynamics. The question is 
not always one of relative emotional stability or per- 
sonal adjustment between good and poor achievers, 
but of learning, in each case, what achieverrent or 
nonachievement means to that individual, and how 
it is utilized in his organization of life forces. 

It is hoped that the intensive clinical studies (so- 
cal work and psychiatric) of gifted achievers and 
underachievers will yield data that will help in the 
understanding of dynamics of motivation. 


Demonstration Guidance Project 

The subjects in the study just discussed were 
identified as academically gifted students by their 
standing on a rather difficult test battery of educa- 
tional development, or by their score on a stand- 
ardized group intelligence test, or both. These stu- 
dents constitute only a segment of the underachiev- 
ing school population. By virtue of the fact that 
they score high on an iritelligence test or on a com- 
plex battery like the ITED, they are a highly se- 
lected group. There are many other students who 
demonstrate high academic potential in a variety 
of ways, but who do not score high on either an in- 
telligence test or an educational test battery. These 
are the students who frequently are the early school 
the 
learners, or those who gravitate into non-academic 


leavers, or “slow learners,” or the reluctant 
courses in spite of good native capacity. Identifica- 
tion of these naturally gifted but poorly functioning 
individuals is a very different problem. Added to 
this is a problem of still another dimension: that 
of the socially, culturally, and economically de- 
prived groups, and the language handicapped, who 
usually are not properly measured by existing 
standardized instruments. Further, even when they 
are discovered in the secondary school, it is gen- 
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erally too late to do a great deal about their educa- 
tional achievement except by enormous expenditure 
of funds, energy, and resources. 

The New York City schools are at present en- 
gaged in an experiment of identification, motiva- 
tion, and education of culturally deprived students 
in a junior and a senior high school—the Demon- 
stration Guidance Project in Junior High School 43, 
Manhattan, and George Washington High School. 
This project has been reported recently on several 
occasions and will not be discussed here except to 
mention that if sufficient resources are poured into 
such a program, an appreciable number of students 
who formerly fell by the wayside are identified and 
motivated. and are successful in a college prepara- 
tory curriculum to the point where they are eligible 
for college entrance. These students are now in the 
twelfth year of secondary school. Not only have 
they shown success in academic work, but also in 
behavior, in outlook, and in personality. 


Higher Horizons Program 


Although the Demonstration Guidance Project 
has not yet been completed, sufficient evidence of 
its effectiveness was available to influence the New 
York City school system to provide this type of 
program earlier, when much more could be accom- 
plished with culturally deprived children. In Sep- 
tember 1959 a program of this type, called the 
Higher Horizons Program, was established in 31 
elementary schools and 13 junior high schools in 
selected areas of the city. The goals of this pro- 
gram included the raising of educational and voca- 
tional sights of all students—bright, average, or 
slow—so that each will reach his highest function- 
ing level. Because of the need for early identifica- 
tion and appropriate stimulation of talent of every 
kind, attention is focussed during the current year 
on the third grade in the elementary schools and 
the seventh grade in the junior high schools. The 
program will progress with the children from grade 


to grade and will reach the senior level in 1962. 


Early Identification Project 


The Higher Horizons Program, as_indicsted, 
deals with children in culturally deprived areas. 
During the current year the New York City school 
system has launched a similar program of early 
identification of talent among young children from 
kindergarten through the third grade of elementary 
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school. This program is not limited to any specific 
area of the city but covers all areas and encom. 
passes a cross section of the population. It was 
started this year in 42 elementary schools and js 
known as the Early Identification and Prevention 
Program. Over the years, sufficient evidence has 
been collected to convince the New York City 
school system that, no matter how well they may do 
in discovering talent, in doing remedial work, in 
motivating underachievers, and in developing latent 
abilities in the junior and senior high school, it is 
necessary to begin these processes very early in the 
child’s school life, if the community is not to lose 
large segments of the population whose potential is 
not tapped. This year New York City was able to 
initiate a program which it had hoped to be per. 
mitted to do for many years. This is an intensive 
identification and guidance program in the kinder. 
garten and first two grades of the elementary school, 
with concentration on the second grade. It has 
been found that the third grade is the point where 
reading and other school disabilities become seri- 
ous, and where behavior and other adjustment 
problems begin to become acute. In large numbers 
of cases, it is possible to trace the pattern of an 
unsuccessful school life to that grade. 

The schools were granted 42 teams, each con- 
sisting of a full-time elementary school counse- 
lor, a, half-time psychologist, and a half-time so- 
cial worker. These were placed in 42 elementary 
schools, one or two schools in each of the 25 dis. 
tricts of the city. Counseling, work with teachers, 
work with parents, clinical services, remedial work, 
testing, and research, are all part of the program 
to identify and develop talent, as well as identify 
and prevent, or minimize, maladjustment. This is 
not considered an experiment, since, over the years. 
numerous small experiments have been conducted 
along these lines, and the schools are persuaded 
that such a program will bring results. On a large 
scale, this is a new departure in guidance services— 
the teaming up of counselor, psychologist, and s0- 
cial worker, with medical and psychiatric services 
available—with “normal” children as well as prob 
lem children, and with very young children. 

The last three programs described above constitute 
samples of approaches currently employed in the 
New York City schools in the identification, guidance, 
motivation, and education of unidentified or under- 


achieving gifted students at all levels of the school 
system from the kindergarten through the 12th grade. 
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A proposal for 


A TRAINING PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS 


of the emotionally disturbed 
and the socially maladjusted 


E HAVE been asked to present a proposal for 
Win preparation of teachers of emotionally 
disturbed and socially maladjusted children. Since 
conviction about what to teach prospective teachers 
of disturbed children is derivative from a whole 
series of beliefs, assumptions, theories, and experi- 
ences, there are a number of intervening questions 
which require attention. We do not plan to deal 
with all of these nor thoroughly with those which 
will be considered. We trust, though, that you will 
get some sense of underlying convictions. 

The sub-problems which require attention are the 
following: 

1. Who are the emotionally disturbed and 
socially maladjusted children? 

2. What are the educational goals for this 
population? 

3. What are the circumstances in which 
teachers find themselves with such children 
and where are they likely to find themselves 
in the next decade? 

4. Who should be responsible for provid- 
ing the training for teachers? 

5. What should be the relationship of pre- 
practice professional training and later pro- 
fessional practice? 

If we answer these questions, then we can attend 
to the understandings, knowledges, abilities, per- 
sonal Gualities, and experiences needed to imple- 





@ BARNEY RABINOW is program director, Children's Vil- 
lage, Dobbs Ferry, New York, and lecturer, special education, 
Fifth Year Program, Hunter College, New York. This article 
is based on a paper presented by the author, before com- 
mittees of the New York City Community Council in Sept. 
1959, and a work conference at Children’s Village, in Nov. 1959. 
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ment the teacher’s role with these children and. 
therefore, courses and experiences which might 
provide these competencies. It seems equally im- 
portant to state the limitations of this proposal, to 
spell out what will not be our concern in the pres- 
entation. 

We are not engaged in developing competencies 
required for the regular classroom teacher. We are 
limiting our consideration to special education for 
exceptional children in special classes or in facili- 
ties designated and used exclusively for groups of 
disturbed and maladjusted children. 

We are not suggesting where to locate personnel 
nor how to overcome the shortage of all mental 
health manpower. The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education predicts nation-wide shortage of 
1,000,000 teachers by 1965 (1). 

We are not engaged in developing methods for 
teachers to become more effective case-finders. A 
considerable and worthwhile literature has grown 
correlating teacher and clinician judgments (2). 

We will not indicate the process by which the 
training program may be achieved. 

We are not going to propose the mears for pre- 
venting delinquency. One point of view that re- 
lates to this, however, touches on the differences in 
the prevention of social and physical disability 
which is relevant. In public health, prevention is 
contrasted with treatment. Treatment occurs after a 
disease infects a body. Prevention stops the disease 
from attacking in the first place. In emotional dis- 
turbances, we have no known equivalent technique. 
The first steps taken to keep psychological disturb- 
ances from becoming more serious are prevention— 


We still 


that is, prevention from getting worse. 
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must be faced with symptoms before intervention 
occurs. 

We are not going to settle the jurisdictional ques- 
tion about who should be responsible for these chil- 
dren—welfare, education, corrections, mental hy- 
giene, police, youth board, courts, private sectarian 
and nonsectarian agencies, and so forth. All we 
wish to state in this connection is that those fami- 
lies in which parents or brothers or sisters have re- 
ceived attention from welfare, correction, police, or 
other social control agencies, are likely to have 
emotionally disturbed children who will require the 
special attention of the school (3). 

We will not settle the problem of nature and 
nurture—to what extent there is a clinical or sub- 
clinical congenital defect resulting in emotional 
deviance. There is, as you know, controversy in 





this area, particularly concerning the schizophrenias 
(4). 

While emotional disturbance is not a respecter 
of class, the larger incidence of official delinquency 
is a metropolitan phenomenon although national 
statistics indicate that the greatest increase of de- 
linquency in the past few years has occurred in 
cities with populations less than 250,000 (5). Fur- 
ther, the more severe forms of illness appear to oc- 
cur with greater known frequency among the more 
deprived groups in our population. Questions of 
incidence and prevalence, the relationship of the 
life experiences of the members of a social class to 
the number and kind of mental health problems and 
other similar topics are the concern of sociologists 
and cultural anthropologists, some of whom have 
developed important insights which should be un- 
derstood more thoroughly. Teachers should know 
the findings from these fields. 

We will not enter the debate around the prob- 
lems raised by the recent NEA study which inter- 
prets delinquency as the illegal acting out of work- 
ing class values, patterns, and designs of living as 
well as the contamination of middle class norms by 
the working class norms (6). 

Nor will we propose all the desirable steps that 
might be taken for disturbed and delinquent chil- 
dren. 


I. Who are the emotionally disturbed 
socially maladjusted children? 


The phrases, socially maladjusted and emotion- 
ally disturbed, refer to two different orders of 
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phenomena. One is manifest behavior—departure 


from the range of conformity norms or develop. 
mental norms or social growth norms, deviance 
from the variety of socially approvable and ac. 
ceptable behavior. It is an external manifestation, 
the danger signal that warns “stop and listen.” The 
term socially maladjusted as well as delinquent have 
no clinical or educational value because they do not 
tell us about the nature of the child. Children who 
truant from school do so for many different rea. 
sons: for one child it is escape from a situation 
which demands more social interaction than he is 
ready for; another child truants to hurt his parents; 
a third truants to act out the anti-social wishes of 
his parents; a fourth truants because the school rep. 
resents a means for growth and achievement and 
he needs to avoid this, because becoming increas. 
ingly independent is too painful; a fifth wishes to 
avoid all thinking, since he may be held responsible 


———————————E 


for his murderous wishes, if he lets himself and | 


others know that he is bright. To say a child is so. 
cially maladjusted is like saying he has a belly-ache 
—a physical pain, in the case of the socially mal- 
adjusted, a social pain. What causes this pain— 
acute appendicitis, over-eating, an ulcerated stom: 
ach, a virus infection—cannot be determined if we 
stop by saying the child has a belly-ache; nor can 
we determine without diagnosis what is proper in- 
tervention. 

When we say a child is emotionally disturbed, we 
convey that the feelings of this child about himself 
and about others differ markedly from what we be- 
lieve a child should feel at his age and we see the 
misbehavior as-the external expression of the inap- 
propriateness of the feeling. Similarly, we see in- 
appropriate thinking and distorted perception as a 
function of fixed or regressed affect. We imply that 
induction into the culture proceeds through a series 
of rearing and educational experiences and that 
when these are excessive or deficient, the growth of 
the child’s feelings are not likely to proceed prop- 
erly. Among other things, the psychiatric diagnosis 
establishes the point at which emotional growth has 
stopped or the point to which the child has re. 
gressed emotionally. 

We assume that infants come into the world with 
a multiplicity of needs and a primitive sense of self: 
hood. Just as we ingest liquids and oxygen and 
solids, milk and air and lettuce, digest them, a: 
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similate them and have them join our. inherited 
bodies to become the distinctive and unique biologi- 
cal beings which are you and I, so our psychological 
selves develop by ingesting, digesting, and assimilat- 
ing psychological foods which are the experienced 
feelings of other people toward us. If these are 
wholesome and in proper quantity we grow into 
healthy psychological selves. 

Briefly, when we say emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, we include mentally ill children, autistic, 
strange, fantasy ridden, the bizarre, out-of-touch, 
non-communicative, whose difficulties are congenital 
or the result of rearing experiences during very 
early infancy. These are the schizophrenic children. 
Next are the borderline cases which fuse into the 
personality pattern disorders—the inadequates, the 
schizoids, the impulse ridden—whose difficulties 
come from first year transactions; these are fol- 
lowed by the personality trait disturbances made 
up of the aggressive, the passive-aggressive—the 
rebellious, acting out, tough children whose diffi- 
culties are second and third year problems; finally, 
we include the anxious, guilt-ridden, self-punishing 
children with psycho-neurotic reactions, whose 
problems are third, fourth, and fifth year level. The 
universe of children we mean, therefore, are those 
whose feelings are appropriate to an earlier age, 
with conflicts complicated by the fact that these 
feelings are in chronologically older bodies and that 
social expectation is in keeping with their physical 
age (7). 

We would not want to leave you with the im- 
pression that there is a simpler linear diagnostic 
chart. Brevity is a distortion. The emotionally 
disturbed are at least as complex as you and I. 
Particularly childhood disorders have a quality of 
being in constant flux and on a number of levels 
at the same time. Nor would we want you to think 
that fixation or regression is the same as being an 
infant or a young child. The medical concept of a 
cachectic body is a more accurate analogy. When 
a cancer patient’s body withers away and begins to 
weigh the same as a child’s body, this is biological 
regression, but the body is not in fact a child’s 
body. If the soft bones of the infant do not become 
sturdier because of a calcium deficiency, the child 
of three does not have the same legs he had as an 
infant. He has rickets which might be considered a 
deficiency disease or a fixation. 
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Two more concepts about emotional disturbance: 

First, we are not dealing with transient 
problems or the normal difficulties which all 
children have in growing up. We are not 
dealing with children who have had a severe 
shock or two, but rather with those whose re- 
lationship with rearing adults has had a per- 
sistent, repetitive pattern of being too little or 
too much. 


Second, we do not think of emotional dis- 
turbance as occupying some specialized organ. 
Because we have hands, noses, feet—all or- 
gans of specialization of a high order—we 
sometimes think of emotion as belonging to 
some specialized organ—the brain or the 
nervous system—in past ages—the liver, the 
heart, the gall. Emotional development is 
more primitively structured than physical de- 
velopment. If we watch an amoeba we will 
note that where a bit of food touches, pseudo- 
podes develop to become a “mouth” with 
which to take in the food. Once inside the 
amoeba, wherever the food is will be the 
digestive system. There are no specialized or- 
The total amoeba is all mouth, all 
So it is 


gans. 
stomach, all reproductive organs. 
with our emotions. There is no specialized 
organ of emotion. Our emotions are pervasive. 
This does not mean that our psychological 
structure is not differentiated. 


2. What are the educational goals with 
this population? 


Educational goals are no different with these 
children than with other children: the induction 
into the culture by providing them with opportuni- 
ties for self-realization and the achievements of 
necessary and worthwhile skills, knowledges, feel- 
ings, attitudes, and appreciations so that they may 
learn their roles and perform with increasing ability 
their responsibilities in the major life areas as pro- 
ducer-consumers, homemakers, users of leisure 
time, and democratic citizens. The problem is how 
to do this with these children, with what materials, 
what methods, what grouping, what adult leader- 
ship, what curricular experiences. This is a dis- 
tinctive educational job—the teacher’s job—to 


work with the variables in the school which are time 
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schedules, spatial arrangements, routines, furniture, 
furnishings, media, books, activity, group composi- 
tion and adult leadership. How is the contrived 
use of these variables conditioned by our under- 
standing of disturbed children? 


In the context of learning, we have children who 
have impairment of being. They have not learned 
as yet to be a person or a self. We have impair- 
ment of symbol use—children who are not capable 
of using words, concepts, abstractions, who have 
not had sufficient concrete satisfactions to be able 
to postpone gratification by using numbers, words, 
ideas in their place. We have children who have 
impairment of values, whose hostilities and aggres- 
sions are the counter rejection of rejecting adults. 
We have children with impairments of self-worth— 
the self-punishing non-achievers. 

We have children who cannot distinguish between 
the real and the unreal and those whose judgment 
of what to do, what choices to make is defective. 
We have hyperactive, distractible and inattentive 
children and we have hypoactive children— 
lethargic. apparently stupid and lazy children. We 
have children who feel compelled to attend to one 
task only, repetitively and without rest until it is 
perfectly completed and others who must flit like 
butterflies from one activity to the other. We have 
over-conforming children who explode with tem- 
pestuous outbursts and children who pop off con- 
tinuously like a package of small firecrackers. We 
have children who are incapable of any sustained 
human contact and children who stick to us like 
treacle. In short, we have all the human qualities 
of children—but with too much or too little. 

The educational process is anxiety producing, 
since it stresses change and the dependency of the 
student on the teacher. Regular classroom teachers 
with average classroom children intuitively develop 
techniques for diminishing anxiety—the hand on 
the shoulder, the nod of approval, the routines, a 
word of encouragement. Most children with most 
teachers overcome their resistance to learn by the 
counterforce of their own curiosity, their identifica- 
tion with the purposes which adults have for them 
and the techniques of reassurance and encourage- 
Disturbed children 
have defective curiosity. They have identified with 


ment which teachers develop. 


inadequate adults or have made inadequate identi- 
fications and they are relatively unavailable for the 
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reassurance derived from the normal, security. 


giving techniques. The relative inability to grow in 
an environment which is growth stimulating for 
normal children, the resistance to change and the 
resistance to learn—this is the problem which faces 
the teacher of the disturbed. 

Despite the pervasive quality of emotions. growth 
is in the nature of children and though there is a 
more intense resistance to learn and to change, dis- 
turbed children do have available conflict-free 
areas. While potential may be locked up because 
of the disturbance, the nature of childhood is that 
it is flexible, pliable, teachable; even the most dis- 
turbed children do learn. The educational prob. 
lem then is how to neutralize resistance so that the 
available growth potential may function. The form 
of the resistance, the manner in which it may be 
neutralized, this is particularized and must take into 
account the unique qualities of an individual child 
and his adaptive and maladaptive patterns. 


3. What are the circumstances in which 
teachers find themselves with such 
children and what are likely to be 
the circumstances in which teachers 


will find themselves during the next 
decade? 


The settings are both public and private—some- 
times a combination of both. There are isolated 
adjustment classes, special public schools in the 
community. There are residence facilities, hos- 
pitals, training schools, treatment oriented institu- 
trend 


may be noted to combine residential and day treat- 


tions, residential treatinent centers. Some 
ment centers such as the New York City has at 
Kings County Hospital and as was initiated this 
year at the Ittleson Center. There is reason to he- 
lieve, whether sponsored by the state or local De- 
partments of Education, Departments of Mental Hy- 
giene, Social Welfare, private organizations, or by 
a combination of these, that there will be an in- 
crease in specialized services both of a residential 
and non-residential nature (8). 

A characteristic of the facilities giving service to 
emotionally disturbed children is that many non- 
educational professions—pediatric, psychological, 
psychiatric, legal, social work—are engaged to- 
gether with teachers. In the day-treatment school 
this may involve teacher, clinical psychologist. psy- 
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chiatrist, psychiatric case worker and in a resident 
school, the team may expand to include the child 
care worker, the pediatrician, the nurse, the occupa- 
The 


teacher must know not only her job, but should be 


tional therapist, and the recreation worker. 


able to participate professionally with other dis- 
ciplines and ought to know what to expect from, 
what to ask of, and what to tell to, the other pro- 
fessions. Here a whole area opens up, not only in 
understanding. knowledge and concept, but also in 
the skill of being a member of a professional team, 
of communicating effectively, of relating properly 
to authority, of handling competitive feelings with 
other disciplines, of helping the group arrive at 
consensus and the host of other abilities which a 
multi-discipline working situation requires from its 
participants. 

There is also a legal framework which frequently 
touches these children involving custody, the func- 
tion of courts; there are legal and social definitions 
such as delinquency, dependency, neglect, proba- 
tion, parole, remand, the differences between foster 
parents and adoptive parents. There may be serv- 
ices available and provided by different public or 
private agencies. If the teacher is to be a profes- 
sionally secure participant then knowledge of com- 
munity organizations and the likely familial and 
social definition of these children should be under- 


stood. 


4. Who should be responsible for pro- 
viding the training? 


For the most part, when there is special training 
for teachers working with disturbed children now, 
it is under the auspices of the organization provid- 
ing the service and is part of in-service training 
through individual or group supervision, semi- 
nars, and consultation. At the graduate level, there 
are some isolated courses and an improvised patch- 
work when somebody wants to specialize in the edu- 
cation of emotionally disturbed and socially mal- 
adjusted. A federal survey reports that there were 
10 collegiate institutions in the whole country— 
three in California, two in Kansas, two in Illinois, 
one each in Michigan, Mississippi, and Oregon— 
with 82 students throughout the nation on all levels 
from undergraduate through doctorate degree spe- 
cializing in the education of the emotionally dis- 
turbed (9). Probably at the University of Chicago, 
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which has the Orthogenic School on its campus and 
Bruno Bettelheim as professor of education, and at 
the University of Michigan where the Open-Air 
Health Camp and the University Hospital are field 
resources, there has been the greatest development 
in university training for teachers of the emotion- 
ally disturbed. A few weeks ago, we spent three 
hours with a number of. gentlemen from Sweden, 
who told us of areas of combined training in Stock- 
holm for clinical and educational personnel who 
wish to work with disturbed children. We under- 
stand that there is an untranslated literature devel- 
oped in pre-Hitler Germany and pre-Dolfuss Aus- 
tria which the psychoanalytic and educaticnal lead- 
ers produced together. In the United States the 
teacher training centers must provide for the prepa- 
ration of teachers of the emotionally disturbed and 


socially maladjusted. 


5. What is the relationship between 
pre-practice professional training 
and professional practice? 


We learn to do by doing and we learn to teach 


by teaching. The teacher who comes from the 
teacher training center is not a finished profes- 
sional. There has been a modicum of exposure to 
children in schools and sometimes to children in 
other settings, but essentially, college provides the 
framework, the orientation, the image of what to 
aspire to, the initiation into the beginning skills and 
knowledges and the method by which to advance 
further. The collegiate pre-service professional 
training, even on a graduate level and including the 
practicum, is preparation to be a technician. The 
maturation of professional skills takes place on the 
job and in the quest that grows out of the job. 

It is no accident that the services working with 
disturbed children provide quantitative and qualita- 
tive supervisory experience for their workers— 
psychologists, case workers, group workers or 
normally 


Where 


an attempt has been made in education to be the 


teachers—considerably beyond what is 
provided to teachers in public education. 


growing edge in this field, on the job supervision 
has taken on an importance in time and skill which 
comes close to the practice in the clinical profes- 
sions. We.mean having one full time supervisor for 
five or six teachers. 

As a digression for a moment, we raise the tacti- 
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cal question about whether the first stress should 
be on the preparation of teachers of the emotionally 
disturbed or in the preparation of supervisors and 
administrators of educational programs for the 
emotionally disturbed. Our own experience has 
prejudiced us. Teachers with good skills and good 
understandings cannot provide services if the cli- 
mate created by the administrator is disapproving 
or uncertain and if supervisory personnel is not 
available. On the other hand, even with teachers 
not too well prepared, given a leadership which un- 
derstands the needs of disturbed children and given 
the quantity and quality of supervision required, 
these teachers can be enabled to develop and to pro- 
vide an increasingly appropriate service. 


Finally, what is the content to be me- 
diated to prospective teachers of or 
teachers currently working with dis- 
turbed children? 


1. There is a contribution which should 
come from the psychiatric profession dealing 
with psycho-social growth and development, 
personality structure, ego-mechanisms, the 
impact of deficient rearing experience, the 
methods of reconstruction or support for dis- 
turbed children, the dynamic structure of the 
personalities of disturbed children. 

2. There is a body of understandings 
which should come from the psychological 
field dealing with the nature of intelligence, 
the nature of learning disabilities, the rela- 
tionship of learning disabilities to emotional 
problems, the specific technical devices for the 
diagnosis and remediation of learning prob- 
lems, the concepts necessary for understand- 
ing the findings of projective and psycho- 
metric instruments. 

3. There is a body of knowledge which 
should come from the sociological sciences 
dealing with culture conflict, class differences, 
problems of groups living in tension areas, 
differing rearing patterns and the possible re- 
lationship of these to personality formation, 
minority group problems, epidemiological dis- 
tribution of emotional disturbance and de- 
linquent behavior, the transmission of values. 
Sociologists also can contribute their under- 
standings concerning how the emotional cli- 
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mate, the informal and formal relationships 

and the services provided are conditioned by 

the organizational systems in schools and in 
resident institutions. 

4. There is a body of knowledge concern- 
ing community organizations—the services of 
private and public agencies, the family agen- 
cies, child guidance clinics, the Domestic Re- 
lations Court, the various social and legal 
definitions of the status of children, adoptive 
homes, foster homes. 

5. There is a body of knowledge defining 
the orbit of competencies and the various role 
standardizations of the different professions 
working with disturbed children, as well as 
skill in reading and understanding records, 
writing records, and communicating with the 
other disciplines. 

6. There is a body of knowledge from the 
group work field involving peer culture, lead- 
ership patterns, the relationships of limits and 
permissiveness, the differences in group cli- 
mates, analytic understanding of small group 
structure and interaction. 

7. There should be mastery of skills with 
practical arts and concrete media, regardless 
of the subject, specialty or work level of in- 
struction — conducting dramatic activities, 
household arts, home mechanics, creating and 
using visual aids, arts and crafts media, musi- 
cal activities, making dioramas, puppet mak- 
ing, plastics and ceramics, woodwork, metal 
work. 

8. There should be a one year practicum 
with a one-half year experience working with 
the tender, withdrawn, distracted, schizo- 
phrenic, borderline type children and one-half 
year working with the tough, rebellious, ag- 
gressive, acting-out children. One of these 
should be in a resident school. In connection 
with this, there should be individual and 
group supervision and the opportunity to 
serve as a member of a professional team with 
other disciplines. 

Finally, we come to the question of selection of 
teachers. We are reminded of a preface to a mas 
terpiece in this field which we commend to you | 
called Wayward Youth, by August Aichhorn (10). 
Sigmund Freud wrote the introductory comments 
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and in the course of these he stated that Aichhorn’s 
capacity to. work so successfully with dissocial 
youth resulted from his warm sympathy and intui- 
tive understanding of these unfortunates. Follow- 
ing this Freud added that there was little that Aich- 
horn obtained from his psychoanalytical training 
that was of practical value. What he did achieve 
were clear theoretical insights, the justification for 
what he did, and the ability to explain it to others. 
We should not minimize what Aichhorn achieved 
from his training since this defines a profession— 
but we must start with human beings who have 
those qualities which result in a teaching-learning 
transaction with this kind of child, which is mutual- 
ly need satisfying. The artistry of the teacher is 
more significant than the trainable competencies 
pil). 

We wish we had some way of stating simply and 
clearly what the teacher’s qualities ought to be. 
We have contributed, like many others, to setting 
up qualifications which would entitle one to admis- 
sion to heaven. There are no fast rules. We have 
seen good teachers who had not worked with nor- 
mal children and who began practice at the tail 
end of their own adolescence in their early twenties. 
We have seen many failures in this category. We 
have seen good teachers who came with a number 
of years of successful experience with normal chil- 
dren who succeeded very well and we have seen 
experienced teachers who have failed. We have no 
conviction at this point, about whether training 
should be on an undergraduate or graduate level— 
circumstances probably would indicate that the 
sequence should be on graduate level. 

This is a field which is singularly attractive to 
crackpots—the adults with severe personality prob- 
lems, severe authority problems, severe sexual prob- 
lems, a need for living out their own rebellion 
through the anti-social behavior of children. It 
would be important to eliminate those with severe 
psychological conflicts which have not been re- 
solved. We have seen teachers who, at one time, 
had serious personal problems, who had sought and 
received help, and were capable of working with 
these children successfully and constructively. Pos- 
sibly the best means for selection remains skilled 
interviewing by three or four adults each of whom 
knows the children to be served and has expert- 
ness in a facet of teacher behavior. Consensus 
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would result from sharing the understandings which 
emerge. Selection should take place at the point of 
admission to training. 

We are pleased to have the opportunity to present 
this plan to you. Mainly, it represents to us an- 
other oportunity to establish that there is a neg- 
lected field of special education which has to catch 
up with other areas dealing with educational ex- 
ceptionality. The specific proposal covering the 
eight fields of training could be completed with 18 
to 24 units of college work. 

Public education is the only institution which 
serves all the children. It could be a critically 
significant instrument of social control for the pre- 
vention of emotional disturbance. Unless the schools 
adopt their programs to meet the needs of disturbed 
and maladjusted children, state bospitals and 
prisons will continue to bulge with adult criminals 


and psychotic patients. 
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Lloyd M. Dunn Testifies Before House 
Sub-Committee on Special Education 


(For identification of the resolutions discussed see ‘‘Federal Legislation in the wie” 
in the Bulletin section of this Journal. Next month, Stanley Ainsworth’s testimony on 
HR 494 before the House Group will be featured.) 





Mr. Elliott, may I extend my thanks to you and your committee for coming to the South 
to learn firsthand of our special education and rehabilitation needs. I would like to testify 
as a taxpayer and a special educator interested in the best possible services for children 
with unusual educational needs. 

From the testimony you have already heard here, in New York, and in New England, 
I surmise it has become evident that many and similar needs exist in each of the areas of 
exceptionality. May I desist from facts and figures documenting these needs? We have 
come to respect you as a well informed committee, more familiar than we are about many 
of these. Instead permit me to develop three points of view as frames of reference, and 
then discuss recent and pending iegislation. 

First, | would like to make a strong plea that the Federal Government give number one 
priority to the “training of personnel.” Ordering the morass or recurring needs in special 
education seems possible if one classifies these under: (1) services, (2) research, and (3) 
personnel. Certainly, the ultimate goal is to provide more and better services to all the 
able and disabled so they may become effective members of society. Both the American 
way of life and our very survival depend upon us giving every citizen an opportunity to 
develop and contribute optimally. To achieve this ultimate goal, we need research on pre- 
vention, treatment, amelioration, training, and education. But neither services nor research 
can be provided in a vacuum. In my judgment, the most critical need of all is for trained 
personnel. Without these highly skilled and learned individuals, worthwhile services and 
insightful research will not be possible. 

My second plea is that “comprehensive” Federal legislation replace “piecemeal” Federal 
legislation. We need personnel in each of the ten areas. Who is to say truthfully which 
area has the greatest need? We need teachers, consultants, researchers, and college in- 
structors in each field. We need programs at the bachelor, master and doctoral levels. 
In each area, and at each level, the shortage is acute. We could strive for Federal legisla- 
tion—one field at a time. This would involve a great series of bills. Furthermore, the 
administrative inefficiency and legislative problems would seem to go on ad infinitum. How- 
ever, I recognize that this is the way in which legislation often comes about. Interest 
groups in a specific field mobilize public and legislative support most intensely in their 
own specialty. It is difficult to get people excited about broad, comprehensive, and permis- 
sive legislation even though each of the interest groups would probably be better served 
by more omnibus measures. However, I propose it would be more statesmanlike, more 
professional, more economical, and more efficient to have comprehensive legislation. Per- 
haps this inclusive legislation might include provision for raising the status, responsibilities. 
and opportunities for agencies and sections serving the handicapped and gifted. Here, of 
course, it may be possible to bring about closer cooperation and articulation through some 
coordinating council at the Federal level. 

This brings me to my third plea. Taking the long view, we would probably be better 
served by suspending action on atomistic Federal measures at this time until the findings 
of your long range special education and rehabilitation study are known. However, because 
the needs are so great, we would anticipate these becoming available later in this second 
session of the 86th Congress so that legislation could be enacted before adjournment. 

From within the framework of these three positions, I would like to turn now to recent 
and pending legislation. We are deeply indebted to you, Mr. Elliott, to your sub-committee. 
and to your parent committee under the chairmanship of Honorable Graham Barden, for 
Public Law 85-926. It was an essential first step in getting us out of the doldrums in terms 
of school programs for the retarded. We have had in the audience either yesterday or today 
at least five doctoral candidates who would not have been in advanced graduate study 
except for this law. We need these people. and many more, for leadership roles in the 
South and in the Nation. 
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Public Law 85-926 has special interest to us at this time on two counts. First, if com- 
prehensive legislation specifically for training personnel is contemplated, perhaps this 
might be accomplished by making minor alterations in the law and amending it to cover 
all types of special educators. Second, we can learn much from the operation of PL 85-926 
even though it has been in operation less than a year in planning even more comprehensive 
measures. Naturally, difficulties have developed which could hardly have been envisioned 
when the bill was written. One problem is the sharp dividing line between Sections 1 and 
2 of the measure. Colleges and universities are restricted to applying for grants solely to 
train college instructors. If this law is broadened, there is also a need to remove the time 
and financial ceilings. Researchers cannot be trained under the present interpretation of 
the law. Furthermore it has not been implemented with respect to the training of teachers 
of the mentally retarded. This is completely natural with present monetary restrictions 
and I endorse the priorities which have been given. Too, it would be difficult for financial 
support to be given colleges or universities initiating new programs. Other complications 
have arisen. Thus, if broadening 85-926 is contemplated, I would appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to testify on other possible changes which would make this law more functional. 
In general more latitude could be built into it, similar to that in programs of training of 
OVR and NIH which are excellent models of simplicity and effectiveness. 

Turning now to House Resolution 494, [same as 488] may I first go on record as being 
strongly in support of Federal aid for training teachers of the deaf, speech pathologists, 
and audiologists. As was reported in U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 13, 
trained teachers of the deaf were more difficult to secure than teachers in other areas of 
exceptionality, and the number of requests for public school speech correctionists was ex- 
ceeded only by requests for teachers of the mentally retarded. I believe this critical short- 
age has become even more acute in the last six or seven years. If it seems expedient to 
move ahead on this piece of legislation rather than a broader and more fundamental one, 
may I raise some questions and elaborate on them. Under Title I: 

1. As the resolution stands now, will only residential schools for the deaf be eligible to 
apply for grants-in-aid to train teachers of the deaf when more than 25% of teachers 
of the deaf are employed in day schools? Furthermore,in 1953-54, there were 22 col- 


leges and universities in the Nation with full sequences of preparation in this field. 
Would none of these be eligible to apply directly to train personnel? 

2. Does the specific Advisory Committee have administrative responsibilities? To what 
degree would it hamper the U. S. Commissioner of Education and his staff in carrying 
out the measure? Is the membership of the Committee as it now stands balanced, or 
would it promote a conflict of interest? 

3. Will we be able to train educators to work with the hard of hearing but not profound- 
ly deaf under this legislation? 


Under Title 2: 

1. Does the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation already have authority for training speech 
and hearing personnel? Does that agency not, in fact, now support a number of train- 
ing programs across the country? 

2. Are trainees on OVR grants requested to indicate their intent to work in facilities 
serving adults? If this is the case, will it be possible to train public school speech 
correctionists under Title 2? Of the 10,000 speech correctionists in the United States, 
more than one-half are employed by the schools. Furthermore, Dr. Wendell Johnson 
has estimated that probably 90 percent of the speech and hearing therapy provided 
school-age children is carried on in the elementary and secondary schools. Thus, it 
seems that such a narrow measure would not enable us to train personnel to serve 
speech handicapped youngsters in the schools. 


Under both titles: 
1. Will it be permissible to train personnel at both the graduate and undergraduate 
levels? 
2. Will it be possible to grant funds to initiate new training programs? 
Will we be able to train researchers, college instructors, consultants, etc’ 


4. Could not a broader piece of legislation serving speech and hearing personnel in edu- 
cation, vocational rehabilitation, Children’s Bureau, etc., be placed for administrative 
purposes with the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? 


~ 


Mr. Chairman, it has been a privilege to testify before you and your committee today. 
I did a good deal of soul searching before writing this testimony. It would have been very 
easy to react only to the generally favorable elements of 85-926 and 494. I hope my com- 
ments have been helpful. 

Finally, may I reiterate my beliefs? First, preference should be given personnel training. 
Second, comprehensive Federal legislation should replace piecemeal measures. Third, we 
should await at least the tentative findings of your special education and rehabilitation 
study before taking legislative action. However, because the needs in special education are 
so great, we hope legislation will be enacted before the second session of the 86th Congress 


adjourns. 





SPECIAL EDUCATION in the 


SOVIET 


aio education programs for handicapped 
children are found in the Soviet Union, espe- 
cially in metropolitan areas, but reportedly in rural 
areas as well. The generally accepted term used is 
translated as “defectology.” The terms “exception- 
al” or “atypical” as used in the United States and 
Canada’ would not apply in the Soviet Union or 
U.S.S.R., for although talents are recognized, innate 
differences in intelligence and intellectual superiori- 
ty are not. Residential school programs are found 
for the blind, the partially seeing, the deaf, the 
partially hearing, the speech defective, the emo- 
tionally disturbed, and the mentally handicapped: 
the latter limited to those having suffered brain in- 
jury. Programs for crippled children, apparently, 
are apart from the other areas of defectology and 
come under the supervision of the ministry of 
health and regular educational personnel. The pro- 
gram for children with speech defects is found in 
regular schools much like that in America, although 
there do not seem to be as many speech correction- 
ists, comparably, as in North America. Integration 
of handicapped children with other children in 
regular schools and classes is not found, except in a 
few isolated and unusual situations, and perhaps in 


certain rural areas. 


1The term “America” or “American” will be used here- 
after to refer to both Canada and the United States and the 
people in these two countries. 





e JOHN W. TENNY is professor and general advisor of 
special education, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan. 
For five weeks in late August and early September 1958, he 
toured the Soviet Union with a group of educators sponsored 
by the Comparative Education Society. He was the only 
member of the group with a broad interest in special educa- 
tion, although Ruth Clark, director of the speech and hearing 
clinic of the University of Denver, and J. F. Hunt, former 
teacher of the deaf, were also members of the group. George 
Roeper, headmaster of the City-Country School for Gifted 
Children, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., was also a member of the 
tour group. 
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JOHN W. TENNY 


Special education is understood more completely 
if one is first aware of the social and political or- 
ganization of a country and the pattern of general 
education. Although very little has been written in 
the American press about special education in the 
Soviet Union, much has been written about the life 
of the people, the governmental structure, and gen- 
eral education. Needless repetition will be avoided, 


but a few comments would appear essential. 


Social and Political Influences 


The Soviet Union, although communist in ideol- 
ogy, is socialistic in practice. As a result, the 
subjugation of the individual to the interest and 
dictates of the State seem to be accepted without 
reservation. Determination of these impositions in 
the individual rests with the Communist Party, (its 
members number less than five percent of the popu- 
lation) ‘and more particularly, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party, a very small group indeed. 

Control over individual lives within the frame- 
work of these impositions involves a chain-like 
series of bureaucratic functionaries administering 
rewards and penalties in a way that would be ex- 
tremely annoying to an American. Contrary to the 
communist pattern where an individual contributes 
his maximum in service to the state and is com- 
pensated by taking in return only enough to meet 
nominal needs, the socialistic order in the Soviet 
Union has a pattern of distinct salary differentials. 
While there are not the extremes of poverty and 
wealth as found in South America,” the salary dif. 
ferentials (a ratio of approximately 50-to-1 between 
top and bottom brackets) offer ample incentive to 
individuals to strive for privileged class status. The 
surest way to gain this status is through education. 


2John W. Tenny, “Observations of Special Education in 
South America,” Exceptional Children. XXIV (May, 1958), 
p. 408-9. 
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its rewards. Although the term “privileged class” 
has been used above, the term would not be used in 
the Soviet Union. The pretense of equality is vigor- 
ously maintained. Labor is glorified and favorable 
production from labor at any level may bring its 
reward; perhaps an excursion to Moscow or a vaca- 
tion at a pleasant resort. It should be noted also 
that women work almost universally in the Soviet 
Union, and home life is modified accordingly. 


Much emphasis is placed on good health. “Who 
can work efficiently if ill?” Medical services are 
free, a fringe benefit of no little significance. There 
are 15 republics in the Soviet Union, each with a 
measure of local autonomy, but all act in a con- 
certed fashion in matters decreed by the Communist 
Party and the central government. Despite cultural 
patterns that vary greatly, a surprising uniformity 
in many things is noted. Education demonstrates 
this uniformity. 


General Education 


The people of the Soviet Union—largely illiterate 
40 years ago—are now almost universally able to 
read and many are highly educated. The pattern 
of education has gone through several changes, but 
none as a result of slow evolution. Modifications in 
educational patterns, however conceived, are rela- 
tively soon in general practice throughout the na- 
tion, if recommended by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party and approved by the Party 
Congress. Thus, in the first two decades after the 
revolution, the trend was away from the tsarist, 
classical, European type of education for the few. 
Schools were child-centered; vocational education 
was emphasized; and the “Pioneers” (a party-line 
youth organization) enabled the pupils not only to 
The 
child development specialists (Pedologists) were 
“in the saddle.” During the third decade, (the mid- 
thirties) a change was instituted that brought back 
the rigid college preparatory type of education. In- 
telligence tests and the concept of innate differences 
in intelligence were declard contrary to Communist 
ideology and scientifically unsound. All pupils were 


discipline classmates, but teachers as well. 


considered equally capable, except as injury or ill- 
ness interfered with physical and mental develop- 
ment. The leaders knew best what children should 
learn and a single curriculum was prescribed from 
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although Communist Party activity may also have 





first grade through graduation from secondary 
schools. The only so-called elective was the par- 
ticular foreign language or languages to be taken, 
but all took one or more foreign languages, as they 
did mathematics and the sciences. If a pupil failed 
to meet these exacting requirements, it was not from 
lack of ability, but rather that the pupil was not 
properly motivated, did not try hard enough, or did 
not spend enough time on homework. These un- 
patriotic pupils were dropped from regular school, 
put into the labor force, and encouraged to enter 
a trade school or class for vocational training. 
More recently, emphasis has been given to poly- 
technic (vocational) education, but the purpose. in 
expressed theory, is to give practical application to 
academic subjects. There is some reason to believe 
that a labor shortage has motivated the change. 
Another reason might be that the academic curricu- 
lum did little to prepare those pupils for work when 
circumstances forced them into the labor force. 
These beliefs would find some support in the latest 
decree issued in late 1958 and now being worked 
out, that continuous schooling would terminate at 
the end of the eighth grade when all youth will go 
to work and finish their secondary school program, 
if they choose to do so, in part-time schooling. 
Because of the general employment of women, 
nurseries .nd kindergartens are maintained for the 
part-time care of children until the beginning of 
school at age seven. The nurseries and kindergar- 
tens are well equipped and well staffed with trained 
personnel. It would be expected that much informa- 
tion about the development of children would be 
passed on to the schools by nursery and kinder- 
garten personnel, but such appears not to be the 
case. If all children are considered equally capable 
of coping with the single prescribed curriculum, 
this lack of concern for developmental character- 
istics and variations is understandable. The begin- 
ning pupil after seven years of readiness experience 
would appear to be ready for the rigid academic 
program of the first grade. 
Free 


schools and phvsical examinations and medical 


medical services are extended into the 
treatment are readily available to pupils through 
full- or part-time school physicians. 

Extra curricular activities as we know them in 
American schools are provided in the Soviet Union 


by the Communist-line youth organizations: the 
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“Octoberists,” bridging the gap from kindergarten 
into elementary schools; the “Pioneers,” from ele- 
mentary into secondary schools; and the “Kom- 
somol,” bridging the gap from secondary schools 
into college or the work force. These activities, ex- 
cept for a “Pioneer” meeting room in each school, 
are held in separate facilities. “Pioneer Palaces” or 
Houses have different, but equally well-trained 
staffs. Every conceivable kind of activity is made 
available to children in out-of-school hours in these 
facilities. Membership is open to and encouraged 
for all children, providing they do good school work 
and do not engage in non-Communist activities, 
such as attending church. 

There is no such thing in the Soviet Union as 
separate elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools. There may be four year, seven year, or 10 
year schools, but every school starts with the first 
grade. Schools are relatively small, few exceeding a 
thousand pupils in membership. Because of this, 
there are few sections for laboratory and politech- 
nic classes, and laboratories and shops seem poorly 
equipped and inadequate by American standards. 


Incomprehensible as it may seem from the ap- 
pearance of physical facilities, the Soviet Union 
spends a considerably higher ratio of its total in- 
come for education than is the case in either the 
United States or Canada. 


Although the regular or normal school program 
is college preparatory in nature, only one in five of 
the graduates pass the entrance examinations for 
higher education. For those who succeed, the years 
ahead in college or university are rigorous, but 
relatively free from financial worry. Tuition is 
free and stipends are paid to most students. For 
the student who maintains good grades, the stipend 
in the senior year approximates the amount of their 
first year’s salary after graduation. This provides 
motivation of the highest order. 

If the launching of the “Sputniks” directed pub- 
lic attention to education in America, this interest 
should result in gains for our educational programs. 
This writer does not share the views of some. how- 
ever, that American education suffers by compari- 
son. The philosophical differences in ideology be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the American democ- 
racies preclude direct comparison. We believe that 
individuals differ and that these differences demand 
individual consideration in our public school pro- 
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gram. Our youth are protected by child labor laws 
and may not be moved into the labor force if they 
cannot adapt to a college preparatory type of cur. 
riculum. Our public schools provide a program 
adapted to children’s interests and abilities. Thus, 
to compare the Soviet college preparatory type of 
school with our broad program for all levels of stu- 
dents is somewhat unrealistic. 


Special Education 


In addition to the segregated aspect of special 
education in the Soviet Union, another difference is 
the adherence to the rigid academic program of the 
regular schools. A blind or a deaf child acquires his 
special tools and skills of learning only to attempt 
the academic program of the regular schools. The 
college preparatory aspect of this curriculum seems 
even more unrealistic for some of these handicapped 
children than it does for many of the less able chil- 
dren in regular schools. Here again, the pupil goes 
as far in this program as he can, some even into 
higher education. Since they would not be equipped 

join the labor force as young as non-handicapped 
children, politechnic education is modified for these 
children to become more specifically vocational. 
In some instances school shops actually become pro- 
duction shops, and on-the-job-training and produc- 
tive work is arranged in cooperating factories, 
which later may provide full-time employment. So- 
viet youth organizations—“Octoberist,” “Pioneers,” 
and “Komsomols”—are equally available for handi- 
capped children. Every special school has its “Pio- 
neer” room. 

Another interesting aspect of Soviet provisions 
for the handicapped are the All Union Associations 
for the handicapped, particularly the blind and the 
deaf. These associations provide help with post- 
school job placement and social activities; the 
handicapped, apparently, live largely apart from the 
non-handicapped throughout life. 


One of the unique aspects of special education in 
the Soviet Union is the centralized Institute of 
Defectology in Moscow. This division of the Acad- 
emy of Pedagogical Sciences concerns itself with 
research and experimentation in the several areas 
of special education. It is well staffed with com- 
petent professionally trained personnel. There are 
a few cooperating lesser institutes in other major 
cities. Research or experimentation seem to have 
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little if any influence in the Soviet Union unless 
tested, verified, and approved by the central insti- 
tute. This is in marked contrast with the freedom 
of research and experimentation in America. On 
the other hand, ideas and new practices developed 
and/or verified by the Institute of Defectology are 
quickly communicated to all institutions concerned 
with the care and education of handicapped chil- 
dren in the Soviet Union and become accepted prac- 
tice in a relatively short time; this in contrast with 
America where we lament the slowness with which 
the constructive results of research are put into 
practice. 

Visits were made to a number of special educa- 
tion facilities and inquiries were constantly made. 
It is from these that the information of specific 
areas of exceptionality, to follow, was derived. 
Numerous technical references in Russian were se- 
cured, but translations are so expensive and time 
consuming that little information from these refer- 
ences is incorporated in this report. 


Preparation of Defectologists 


Students preparing to become defectologists 
(special education teachers) get 50 percent higher 
stipends than do other college students and, as 
teachers, get 25 percent higher salaries. Thus, there 
is no shortage of students or of teachers in special 
education. The program of preparation covers five 
years and includes the equivalent of one year or 
more of laboratory work, observation, and practice 
teaching. In some instances, the fifth year is largely 
spent as an intern. 

Departments of Defectology were found in the 
Lenin Pedagogical Institute in Moscow, and the 
pedagogical institutes in Kiev and Leningrad. It is 
doubtful if any extensive offerings in defectology 
would be found in any of the other pedagogical in- 
stitutes in the Soviet Union. Close working rela- 
tionships were maintained between these teacher 
preparation departments and the research programs 
in the institutes of defectology. Working relation- 
ships were maintained with certain key special 
schools, and it was not uncommon to see four or 
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five students observing, at one time, the work of 
better teachers in these schools. 


The Blind and Partially Seeing 


Schools for the blind and for the partially seeing 
are separate and equally segregated. The 75-year- 
old School for the Blind in Leningrad, the School 
for the Blind in Moscow, and the school for the 
Partially Seeing in Moscow were visited. 

It was reported that 6000 blind children were 
known to clinics, but the added statement that “This 
is a large country” suggested that the census was 
not very complete. Injury from the explosion of 
field mines left after the war and other accidents 
were given as major causes. Retrolental fibroplasia 
was known, but apparently is not very prevalent. 
The incidence of blindness is reported as decreas- 
ing. Apparently, the blind are distinguished from 
the partially seeing on much the same basis in the 
Soviet Union as in America, although it was not 
possible to compare the levels of vision distinguish- 
ing the two groups. Ophthalmologists are on the 
full-time staffs of the schools, and vision-testing 
charts, comparable to the Snellen, are used. 


There was but one reported specialized kinder- 
garten—in Ufaa—for the blind, but others were 
planned. Considerable emphasis is given to aiding 
parents in caring for their blind pre-school chil- 
dren, but the deferment of any formal training until 
seven years of age would seem to place these chil- 
dren at a distinct disadvantage. 

“Talking books” or other auditory devices were 
not in evidence in schools for the blind. Braille 
writers or typewriters were also missing, even 
though typing was a vocational objective for some 
of the girls. Braille slates were used, and academic 
instruction seemed to be largely dominated by 
braille. One did find a museum or library of models 
and other devices for tactile exploration. 

There are 50 schools for the blind in the Soviet 
Union, at least one in each Republic. Eleven years 
are allowed for completion of the 10-year school 
program; the added year is allocated to the four- 
year (elementary) unit of the school. Because of 
the decrease in incidence of blindness, schools for 
the blind are admitting partially seeing children. 

Polytechnical education is rather specifically vo- 
cational in schools for the blind. The School for the 
Blind in Leningrad, accommodating 210 pupils, has 
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a production shop which produces hinges for school 
desks, keys, and very excellent cuticle scissors. In 
addition to this work, called metal engineering, 
pupils are trained in the production of musical in- 
struments, brush making, sewing, and other textile 
work. The School is allotted 200,000 rubles a year 
for this production. Of this, 25 percent is set aside 
for pupils and given to them upon graduation. In 
addition, upon graduation, students are outfitted 
with a suit, cotton and wool if going on into higher 
education, or cotton only if going into the labor 
force. Six graduates were admitted to institutes of 
higher education at the June 1957 graduation. 

The All Union Association for the Blind aids the 
schools for the blind in many ways and assists grad- 
uates with job placement and social activities. It 
would appear that the blind have little intimate 
association with seeing people. 

The School for the Partially Seeing in Moscow 
accommodated 315 pupils of whom 215 pupils, in 
the first through sixth grade, were in residence. 
Eleven years were allowed for completion of the 
10-year school program as in schools for the blind. 
This school had sound amplification throughout 
and reported having other auditory aids, but none 
were seen. Polytehcnic education with vocational 
emphasis was offered in the last four years, al- 
though some pupils left after the seventh year and 
sought more intensified vocational preparation. 
Radio production and the locksmith’s trade were 
given major emphasis in this school. 

Multiple handicaps were reported with mental 
retardation, and hearing losses specifically men- 
tioned. A program for the deaf-blind is also re- 
ported, although the program was not observed. 
The Soviet Union has its own Helen Keller as re- 
ported by Jones in the May 1958 issue of the Volta 
Review. 


The Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 


Schools for the deaf and partially hearing were 
visited in Moscow only. School Number 337 for the 
Partially Hearing, housing 620 pupils on split-ses- 
sions, was the most progressive special education 
facility visited. In addition, School Number 2 for 
the deaf was visited and the program at School 
Number 338 was discussed. 

In contrast with facilities for the blind, special 
nurseries and kindergartens for deaf children are 
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maintained. Teachers from schools for the deaf 
visit these kindergartens to determine the readiness 
of six-year-olds to begin formal school work at 
seven years of age. If certain children do not ap- 
pear ready, they are retained in kindergarten for an 
additional year. These were the only instances 
noted in which development of children in nurseries 
and kindergarten seemed of concern to the staffs 
in schools. 


Three years are added to the regular four years 
of elementary school for deaf children and those 
with severe hearing losses. Deaf children also have 
an added year for the three year incomplete sec- 
ondary (junior high) grades. Children with less 
severe hearing losses have but one added year for 
the elementary grades. With this added time, some 
pupils terminate their school at the end of the 
fourth grade or the seventh grade and go immedi- 
ately into the work force or into trade or technical 
schools. This is in contrast to blind children who 
apparently receive all of their vocational training 
in schools for the blind. Deaf pupils anticipating 
higher education must carry regular work of the 
three year complete secondary (senior high) grades 
in three years if they hope to be approved to take 
entrance examinations for higher education. It is 
interesting to note that no interviewed official of a 
higher education institution admitted the attendance 
of deaf or blind students, yet personnel in special 
public schools insisted that some of their pupils 
were admitted. This suggests a “side door” ap- 
proach to admission to higher education for the 
handicapped. 

Hearing aids, which are not as advanced as those 
found in America, are not recommended or used to 
any extent with deaf children or those with extreme 
hearing losses. Group hearing aids are used with 
those having less severe losses, but individual aids 
are most uncommon. Both manual and oral meth- 
ods of communication are taught with emphasis on 
the oral method. The manual method is used as an 
auxiliary device to clarify meaning. Tactile meth- 
ods of speech training were not in evidence, bul 
teachers did use rhythmic gestures to promote bet- 
ter flow of speech. 

Otologists, pediatricians, and speech therapists 
were full-time staff members of these schools. Av- 
diometric examinations were administered by otolo- 
gists twice each year. The classification of deafness 
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was not limited to measurable hearing losses. A 
distinction was made between deafness present at 
birth or acquired before speech is learned and deaf- 
ness occurring after speech has been learned. Also, 
those not hearing vowel sounds were classified as 
deaf. 

In School Number 337 for the Partially Hearing, 
75 pupils with acquired deafness were being han- 
dled in an experimental project with emphasis on 
the oral method of instruction. The progressive 
director (principal) of this school had designed a 
new school to relieve the overload in School Num- 
ber 337. 
equipped with the most modern group hearing aids. 
In addition, he was determined to stimulate the 


In this school, every room was to be 


development of modern individual hearing aids as 
commonly found in America. 

The All Union Association for the Deaf operates 
in relation to these schools and children in much 
the same fashion as the All Union Association for 
the Blind with schools for the blind and blind chil- 
dren. 

J. Franklin Hunt, a fellow member of the tour 
group, has written in more detail of the education 
of deaf children in the U.S.S.R. in the October 


1959, issue of the Volta Review. 


Speech Correction 


Speech correction was observed at the Institute 
of Defectology in Moscow where a special school 
for 50 speech defective children was the center for 
much research, and in Kiev where Dr. Kraevsky, 
professor of logopedics, arranged a visit to a school 
where he maintained a demonstration research 
center. In addition, speech correctionists were ob- 
served in schools for deaf and partially hearing 
children. 

The incidence of speech defects in the Soviet 
Union seemed unusually low, reported in one in- 
stance as .5 percent. This may indicate that speech 
correctionists concern themselves only with the 
most severe cases, for regular teachers give much 
attention to speech; a course in phonetics is 
required in the preparation of all teachers. Also, 
Russian is a phonetic language and may be more 


- easily spoken than English. In addition, it is possi- 


ble that children with speech problems as a second- 
ary handicap in special schools have been excluded 
from the count. However, it was reported that 
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cleft palates occurred only once in 4000 births, con- 
trasted with one in 750 births in America, which 
would suggest either actual low incidence or incom- 
plete reporting. 

Speech defects are classified in much the same 
way in the Soviet Union as in America. Also pro- 
cedures in speech correction seemed much the same 
except that sound equipment and auditory aids were 
less in evidence and of questionable quality. 

Research was emphasized, but was apparently 
not as diversified and advanced as in America. One 
of the most progressive, in the writer’s judgment. 
involved Dr. Kraevsky in Kiev. In a cooperating 
school, these children with hearing problems, in- 
cluding aphasia, were being assisted by the speech 
correctionist, but otherwise were enrolled in regu- 
lar classes. This was the only evidence of integra- 
tion in special education observed in the Soviet 
Union. All involved in the project were enthusi- 
astic and these children appeared to be adjusting 
quite satisfactorily. 

Dr. Leivina, logopedecian in the Institute of 
Defectology in Moscow, was engrossed in a research 
project relating agraphia and speech defects. At 
first, it was thought that she was concerned with 
written work, but it later became evident that the 
relationship was between spelling and speech, the 
hypothesis being that failure to distinguish certain 
sounds clearly resulted in both spelling errors and 
faulty speech. It was interesting to note here that 
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on the basis the: Le ccrzeztty cccc-bicc a pucae. 
How a segment of an intelligence test can be sci- 
entific and valid while the whole test is not, is 
somewhat puzzling. Our attention was also called 
to small wire devices, called “zonds,” used to posi- 
tion the tongue as an aid to speech. Dr. Kraevsky, 
in Kiev, was somewhat indifferent to these devices 
indicating quite dramatically that his index finger 
served equally well. 

Our desire to see the demonstration and experi- 
mental school for speech defective children, in con- 
nection with the Institute of Defectology in Moscow 
was frustrated by hasty arrangements to bring three 
children from the school to an office in the Institute 
for a demonstration. This was another of the very 
few puzzling incidents that contradicted the usual 
friendly cooperation; the reason was never made 
clear. 





Crippled and Sickly Children 


A visit to a school for crippled children, sched- 
uled for the morning of the last day in Moscow 
went awry with the explanation, “The children have 
not returned from the country.” The fact that noth- 
ing was said about the children being in the coun- 
try when arrangements for the visit were made sev- 
eral days earlier led to the belief that this excuse 
was often given when, for any reason, a visit was 
not welcome or convenient. Also, it here provides 
a parenthetical opportunity to report that rural 
camps and other facilities are maintained by spe- 
cial schools so that handicapped children have a 
spot for a rural holiday and perhaps for developing 
a vocation related to agriculture. 

As previously indicated, crippled children are the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Health. Special 
schools are maintained, but teachers are taken from 
regular schools and apparently are not specially 
trained. Defectologists seemed to have little knowl- 
edge of the work for crippled children. A visit to 
this Ministry of Health in Moscow gave promise of 
further information, but limitations of time pre- 
vented a follow-through on this lead. Thus, the 
curiosity as to what provisions would be made in 
the Soviet Union for cerebral palsied and other 
severely handicapped children with very limited 
vocational potential has not yet been satisfied. 

Sickly children have the benefit of services from 
medical personnel on the schoo! staff. In addition, 
so-called forest schools in rural areas and some 
special facilities in the cities are provided where 
rest, supplementary diets, and special care can be 
provided. With a strong belief in psychosomatics, 
these or similar facilities are also used by emo- 
tionally disturbed children. 


The Maladjusted, Disturbed, and Mentally III 


Delinquency is of concern in the Soviet Union 
and great effort is put forth to develop good social 
and moral behavior patterns in young people. It is 
maintained with great vigor that moral behavior is 
not dependent upon a spiritual foundation, yet the 
moral teachings of Lenin and other proponents of 
Communist ideology are presented in what appears 
to be a spiritual substitute. Rewards and penalties 
are freely used, the former now in the ascendancy, 
to foster good behavior as well as good work. Pio- 
neer club activities and memberships may be denied 
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a youth for poor school work and misconduct. 
Pioneer activities and excursions to places of in- 
terest are the reward for consistent good conduct. 

Offenses against persons and _ society, except 
political offenses get little publicity in the Soviet 
Union; in fact, the newspapers are so small that 
little other than news of propaganda value is con- 
tained in them. 

As indicated in the previous section, physical 
restoration is a major treatment for emotionally 
disturbed children. Placement in a forest school 
or rest facility in the city also involves a change of 
environment. Should the home offer less than the 
desired physical and emotional climate, efforts are 
made to secure modification in the home. Home 
room teachers and class leaders (each elementary 
teacher, and selected secondary teachers) appear 
to carry the responsibility of contacting the home 
to promote these changes. There was no one in the 
schools comparable to a visiting teacher. How di- 
rect might be the contact between the home and the 
school medical staff was not ascertained. The load 
of the home room teacher and class leader was very 
heavy as a result of these and other responsibilities 
and although compensation was often in direct 
ratio to load, it was indicated that married teachers 
with families often could not assume these heavy 
responsibilities. In addition to services offered by 
these teachers, psychological clinics are maintained 
in the several districts of the major cities to work 
with these children and their families. 

So-called “electra-sleep” treatment was used with 
neurotics and chemotherapy with psychotic chil- 
dren. Hospitals are available for the latter group, 
with considerable emphasis on work activity (occu- 
pational therapy) involving not only crafts, but 
also gardening and care of pets. Soviet psychiatrists 
frown upon talking with children about their dis- 
turbances. Although Soviet officials maintain there 
are less emotional disturbances among children 
there than in America, physicians and psychologists 
had warned school officials that the pressures upon 
children in school were resulting in too many in- 
stances of emotional and physical breakdown. 


Mentally Handicapped Children 


The term, in the Soviet Union, translated as “re- 
tarded” would appear to refer to those children con- 
sidered educationally retarded in America. “Spe- 
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cial education” would imply remedial instruction. 
These children, through faulty upbringing or edu- 
cational procedures, have become retarded in 
school. Special help is supposed to restore them to 
their proper place in the educational stream. 

True mental handicap or defect, according to So- 
viet defectologists, is limited to those children with 
brain damage. This has been true, however, only 
since 1936 when a Communist Party manifesto de- 
clared the concept of innate differences in intelli- 
gence and intelligence testing as contrary to Com- 
munist ideology and as unscientific. Prior to this 
time, the pattern prevalent in Europe for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren was followed. Intelligence tests were then 
freely used, and children with low scores were 
placed in special schools for the mentally handi- 
capped; there were many such schools. The criti- 
cism that children were misplaced in these schools 
by pedologists is probably true, but it must also be 
noted that through Communist Party machination, 
normal children of former merchants and White 
Russians were also placed in them. 

The diagnostic procedure now in vogue involves 
three steps: 

First, a regular school teacher suspecting a 
child to be failing in school because of brain 
damage studies this child carefully in the 
regular school for at least six months. 

The child then is referred to the Selection 
Commission of the Auxiliary Schools, the 
referral accompanied by a detailed report of 
the teacher’s observations. 

The child is next studied carefully by a 
psycho-neurologist, but without benefit of any 
formalized intelligence testing. If the child 
then is considered a suitable candidate for the 
program, temporary placement is arranged 
with a teacher defectologist who observes the 
child’s behavior and response to special 
methods. 

Only when all three steps seem to be positive as to 
brain injury and resulting disturbance in behavior 
and learning patterns is the placement made official 
and then periodic reviews are made to determine 
if the child might not succeed in regular school. 
The writer suspects a “tongue in cheek” attitude by 
defectologists. “Lip service” seems to be given to 
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the Resolution of the Communist Party, but the 
children observed seemed to be comparable to a 
cross-section of. mentally retarded children in 
America. In addition, there seemed to be no little 
curiosity about current intelligence tests as used in 
America. 

Only one school for mentally handicapped chil- 
dren was visited—the Rossilimo School in Moscow. 
This school existed before the Revolution as a 
private facility supported by a women’s charitable 
organization. It was and still is for orphaned men- 
tally handicapped girls, but also includes some 
whose parents are “off on a mission,” presumably a 
working assignment on a Soviet frontier. Only 
girls in the higher levels of mental deficit are pres- 
ently enrolled. These girls showed few if any of the 
signs typical of brain injury as we note in America. 
They sat in their seats in the formal manner of 
regular Soviet schools, undisturbed by visitors and 
flash photography. They are expected to complete 
the four-year program of the traditional elementary 
school in seven years and then go to work, although 
it was indicated that some remained in school 
longer, either to work in the school or as residents 
while in outside employment. For a period of time, 
the school staff maintains supervision of the girls 
in outside employment, jointly with management, 
unions, and the Komsomol. 

Vocational preparation receives considerable em- 
phasis in schools for mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. They learn to do much of the work about the 
school: cooking, laundry service, maid service, serv- 
ing, gardening, etc. Arrangements are made for 
them to go to the country in summers to prepare 
for work on collective farms. The textile industry 
also employs many of the girls after completion of 


the school program. 


Summary and Evaluation 


In summary, we note that all areas of special 
education in the Soviet Union are alike in that a 
physiological and/or neurological deficit is con- 
sidered a primary factor in every area of excep- 
tionality. 

The college preparatory curriculum of the regu- 
lar school sets the academic pattern for the special 
schools. 

Segregation of the atypical child from the typi- 
cal child is practically a universal pattern. Poly- 
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technical education in the special schools tends to 
have more vocational implications than in regular 
schools. A handicapped child, to the extent his 
limitations permit, is ready for an appropriate posi- 
tion in the work force upon completion of school 
unless he is among the few to go on into higher 
education. Segregation of the handicapped from 
the non-handicapped tends to continue into adult 


life. 
Improving Our Own Programs 


In evaluating the Soviet program of special edu- 
cation, one finds little that could be directly adopted 
in America. Observations of the program of special 
education in the Soviet Union, however, does tend 
to cause one to appraise the program of special edu- 
cation in America with, perhaps, a new perspective: 


1. High quality medical diagnosis and 
treatment should be more readily available to 
all children in America. 

2. In the matter of psychological diagno- 
sis, the trend toward qualitative as opposed 
to quantitative diagnosis should be acceler- 
ated. The Soviet criticism of intelligence tests 
would appear somewhat justified to the extent 
that these tests were used in America as the 
basis for a quick, single, quantitative diag- 
nosis. The curiosity of Soviet defectologists 
about our specific psychological tests, how- 
ever, suggests a “tongue in cheek” attitude 
toward the Communist Party denial of the 
scientific validity of these tests. 

3. The movement away from segregated 
residential schools and day classes toward in- 
tegration of the handicapped with the non- 
handicapped in educational settings should be 
intensified, but in a sound manner. A handi- 
capped child should first have every speci- 
alized service he really needs, while at the 
same time being permitted to have experi- 
ences with the non-handicapped where his 
limitations and promise of success permit, and 
where, as a result, no other child will be de- 
prived of a right or placed at a disadvantage. 
This will necessitate the highest level of skill 
in interpersonal relationships on the part of 
the regular school staff and school patrons. 


4. Special education services need to be 
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increasingly extended into secondary schools 
and colleges. 

5. Specific vocational preparation in the 
schools should be available to the handi- 
capped child. With improved guidance serv. 
ices, the traditional American right of indi- 
vidual determination of vocational choice 
could still be preserved for the handicapped 
pupil, while at the same time his readiness for 
gainful employment could be more nearly as- 
sured. 

6. Through the U. S. Office of Education 
or some central agency, research in and re- 
lated to the education of atypical children 
should be promoted and the results of re- 
search, wherever carried made 


on, more 


readily available to all concerned. 

There was a feeling of satisfaction, for the writer, 
in this comparison of special education in the So- 
viet Union with our programs in America, but this 


is no basis for a feeling of complacency. 
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NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT... 


Last month, the JouRNAL reported the nomina- 
tions committee slate of Leo Cain, San Francisco, 
for president and Frances P. Connor, New York 
City, for treasurer. 

The committees’ selection of candidates to the 
governing board was withheld from publication. 
Between the date the committee started to prepare 
its slate and the date it was ready to release it, 
two of the states concerned, Connecticut and New 
Mexico, organized federations. Such action trans- 
ferred the responsibility to those federations for 
conducting their own nominations and elections. 

The above turn of events reduced to two the 
number of candidates the committee was required 
to name to the governing board. One of its choices 
was James E. Marshall, director, division of special 
education for the state of Kansas and currently 
serving a one year term on the CEC governing 
board for that state. 

Mr. Marshall has been a Council member for sev- 
eral years. He is a past president of the South- 
west Conference on Special Education, an organiza- 
tion composed of state education department pro- 
fessional staff members; is a member of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association; is legislative chair- 
man, both for the National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education and the Sunflower 
Chapter of CEC; has written administrative guides 
for special education; and has otherwise served his 
profession in worthwhile ways. 

The committee also nominated Ingeborg K. Sev- 
erson, director of special education for the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, as candidate for board 
member from Wisconsin. Dr. Severson has long 
been actively associated with the Council through 
serving on various committees, participating in con- 
vention programs, and through having once before 
represented Wisconsin on the CEC governing board. 
She is widely known throughout the United States 
and Canada for her work in the field. 


CEC HELPS ORGANIZE 
NEW RESEARCH GROUP 


Delegates from 21 American organizations, in- 
cluding the Council for Exceptional Children, par- 
ticipated in Washington last January in organizing 
the Council for Research in Education. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to seek and administer 
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funds for educational research. Kenneth E. Ander- 
son, dean of the school of education, University of 
Kansas, and president of the National Association 
for Research in Science Teaching, was elected 
chairman. 

Chosen for vice chairman was Boyd Harshbarger 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute who was repre- 
senting the American Statistical Association; for 
secretary, Frank W. Hubbard, assistant executive 
secretary for information services, NEA; and for 
treasurer, John Darley, executive secretary of the 
American Psychological. Association. 

In fulfilling its purpose, the new Council hopes 
to coordinate the interdisciplinary interests and 
capabilities in a scientific approach to educational 
research. It will seek its funds from foundations, 
business, industry, individuals, and other sources. 

Representing the CEC was William C. Kvaraceus, 
chairman of its research committee. Dr. Kvaraceus 
will issue a more comprehensive report later. 


CEC SUMMER MEETING WITH NEA 


The National Education Association follows CEC 
with a convention in Los Angeles by a little more 
than two months, namely on June 26-July 1. The 
Council, as usual, will hold one or more meetings 
with the NEA, the date for them being Wednesday, 
June 29. 

These Council summer meetings have become 
popular events. With the Los Angeles County 
Chapter serving as host this year, we are anticipat- 
ing a real interesting occasion. Chester A. Taft has 
accepted the chairmanship for our meeting. Future 
Bulletins will carry more detailed program descrip- 
tions as they become available. 


CHICAGO JOINT AAAS SECTION Q— 
CEC MEETING SUCCESSFUL 


Frances A. Mullen, assistant superintendent of 
school, Chicago, Illinois, prepared an excellent pro- 
gram and served as general chairman for the an- 
nual meeting with Section Q of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, held in 
her home city, December 26th. Attendance was 
good, considering the difficult date. 

To make the occasion stimulating, various points 
of a presentation by Henry Turkel, M.D., of Detroit, 
were challenged by medical men present. Dr. Turkel, 
who has an interesting military medical record un- 
der the U. S. Surgeon General, discussed, ‘Medical 
Treatment of Mongolism.” Not being experts in 
the field, CEC members were unable to evaluate 
the disagreements in terms of the authenticity of 
the presentation, the possible lack of common in- 
formation, or possible medical politics involved. 
Time will be required to reveal the facts. However 
to give Council members an opportunity to read 
both sides of the question, dissenters have been in- 
vited to present a rebuttal for Journal publication. 
To date the invitation has not been accepted. 

In the meantime, the Council owes Dr. Mullen 
and her various participants an expression of 
thanks for their hard work and outstanding con- 
tribution. 
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TWO FALL REGIONALS FOR 1960! 


The Council in 1960 is conducting two fall re- 
gionals, instead of one, so as to serve the member- 
ship more adequately. The first conference will be 
held at the Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland, 
November 9-12, with Edythe Knipe, supervisor of 
child study, Gloucester County Schools, New Jersey, 
serving as program chairman and with Harrie 
Selznick, director of special education for Baltimore 
City Schools, serving as local arrangements chair- 
man. The Baltimore City Chapter now under the 
presidency of Kathryn Heinz, a Baltimore school 
principal, will serve as host to the occasion. And 
the Maryland Federation, now under the presidency 
of Sara E. Conlon, of the speech clinic, University 
of Maryland, will act as co-sponsor. 


States and provinces included in this eastern fall 
regional are: 


Connecticut North Carolina 
Delaware Ohio 

District of Columbia Ontario 
Kentucky Pennsylvania 
Maine Quebec 
Maryland Rhode Island 
Massachusetts South Carolina 
New Hampshire Vermont 

New Jersey Virginia 

New York West Virginia. 


The second conference is scheduled for the Bilt- 
more Hotel in Oklahoma City, November 16-19. 
Morvin Wirtz, superintendent, Special School Dis- 
trict for the Education and Training of Handi- 
capped Children of St. Louis County, Missouri, is 
the program chairman. No local arrangements 
chairman is, as yet, appointed. The host and co- 
sponsor for this event is the Oklahoma State Chap- 
ter of which Wayne Jeans, director of special edu- 
cation of Oklahoma City Schools is the president. 


States included in this west central fall regional 
are: 


Arkansas Missouri 
Colorado Nebraska 
Iowa New Mexico 
Kansas Oklahoma 
Louisiana Texas. 
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CEC MEETINGS AT AASA 


“Creating and Coping with Change,” was the 
theme of the 92nd annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators in At- 
lantic City in early February. 

The Council was invited this year to again plan 
meetings and send members to participate in panels 
and programs on exceptionality for the 20,000 rep- 
resentatives in charge of administrating our schools, 
The meetings in which CEC took a hand in plan- 
ning were as follows: 

A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
Chairman: N. P. Cupery, Principal, Nicolet High School, Milwau- 

kee, Wisc. 

Speakers: Paul H. Bowman, chief consultant, Quincy Youth De- 
velopment Project, Committee on Human Development, U. of 
Chicago, Quincy, III. 

Ruth Strang, professor of education, Teachers College, 

Columbia U., N. Y., N. Y. 

Panel Members: J. Raymond Brennick, superintendent, School 
Union No. 127, Madawaska, Maine 

Donald J. Kincaid, supervisor, Guidance and Counseling, 

Los Angeles City Board of Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dwight Teel, assistant superintendent of schools, Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. 
Howard E. Wilson, Dean, School of Education, U. of Calif., 

Los Angeles 


LET’S MAKE SENSE IN EDUCATING THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
Chairman: M. C. Turner, superintendent of schools, Elmhurst, 
lll. 
Speakers: G. Orville Johnson, professor of education, Syracuse 
U., Syracuse 
Ralph E. Kessler, Supervisor of Special Education, Baltimore 
County Schools, Towson, Md. 
Panel: Stuart E. Dean, HEW, Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. 
John R. Eichorn, Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind. 
John H. McCormick, CEC, Washington, D. C. 
Ruth L. Pennell, state supervisor of Guidance, Augusta, Me. 
Morvin A. Wirtz, superintendent, Special Dist. for the Ed. 
and Training of Handicapped Children of St. Louis County, Mo. 


PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILDREN 
Chairman: Paul A. Miller, superintendent of schools, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 
Speakers: Rosa H. Jones, Director of Special Ed., Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 
E. Lakin Phillips, chief psychologist, National Orthopaedic 
and Rehabilitation Hospital, Arlington, Va. 
Panel: Harry J. Baker, Division Director, Psychological Clinic, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
Jack W. Birch, Director, Department of Special Education, 
School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Henry D. Gardner, Coordinator of Services for Exceptional 
Children, Arlington County Schools, Arlington, Va. 
A. J. Montanari, Director, Montanari Clinical Schools, Inc., 
Hialeah, Florida 
Robert W. Strickler, Associate Professor, Department of 
Education, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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CEC MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


By February 10, CEC had enrolled a total of 9035 
members for the 1960 membership year. Of these 
176 are life members and 8859 regular and student 
members. 

New local chapters which have recently joined 
the Council family include: 

No. 365 Shikellamy Chapter, Pennsylvania 


No. 366 Columbia Chapter, Missouri 
No. 367 Winnipeg Chapter, Manitoba 
No. 368 Alabama State Chapter, Alabama 


No. 369 Grambling-Ruston Chapter, Louisiana 
The Coyncil is also proud to acknowledge the re- 
cent additions to CEC’s life membership roster: 

Elmer L. Alexander 

Long Beach, California 

Kathryn Blake 

Athens, Georgia 

Allen Blumberg 

Huntington, West Virginia 

Beatrice G. Burrows 

Stockton, California 

Frederic H. Busher 

Stockton, California 

Hazel Bothwell 

Springfield, Illinois 

Marjorie Crick 

West Palm Beach, Florida 


Henry D. Evans 
Malvern, Pennsylvania 


Albert R. Goldsmith 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Rosa H. Jones 
Washington, District of Columbia 


Edward L. La Crosse 
New York, New York 


Josephine Overton 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Opal E. Parmer 
Columbus, Ohio 


Stanley B. Singer 
Tinley Park, Illinois 
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Legislation 


LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN LEO CONNOR 
HAS NUMEROUS PLANS FOR CEC 


The legislation committee is going into action in 
a big way for the purpose of providing a more com- 
prehensive service to the membership. It will in- 
volve in the project, Council officials, central office 
staff, and others. 

The first step will be that of listing, monthly, in 
the JouRNAL, all exceptional-children bills that 
have been recently introduced in Congress. The 
first of these listings appears in this issue. The 
second step will be that of “reviewing” all impor- 
tant bills to set forth what they would seem to 
provide, or fail to provide, if passed. And third, 
after much consultation, the position of the Coun- 
cil will be spelled out in detail. 

All of this will be of little value unless the Coun- 
cil is legislation conscious. To implement such in- 
terest and awareness, Chairman Connor plans a leg- 
islation workshop at the Los Angeles convention. 
It will be devoted to considering a number of things. 
For example, it will study what some federations 
have done in organizing on the local and state 
levels for promoting state legislation. It will dis- 
cuss CEC’s legislative objectives for the United 
States, on the local, state, and national levels. It 
will seek answers to such questions as: How can 
we best organize for effective operation on federal 
legislation? And probably it will give consideration 
to specific legislation that should be sponsored at 
the next session of Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS ON INTEREST 
TO EDUCATORS OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


BILLS INTRODUCED—SECOND SESSION 


Juvenile Delinquency. H.R. 10137, Ludwig Teller 
(D-N.Y.) to provide federal assistance for projects 
which will demonstrate or develop techniques and 
practices leading to a solution of the nation’s juve- 
nile control problems. Referred to the committee 
on education and labor. 


BILLS REPORTED—SECOND SESSION 


Juvenile Delinquency. S. Res. 232 to investigate 
juvenile delinquency in the United States, reported 
without amendment from committee on rules and 
administration. Teachers of the Deaf, Speech Pa- 
thologist, and Audiologists. (All identical with H.J. 
Res. 488 introduced last session by Fogarty). H.J. 
Res. 548, Morgan M. Moulder (D-Mo.); H.J. Res. 
561, Frank W. Boylsin (D-Okla.); H.J. Res. 562, 
Ed Edmondson (D-Okla.); H.J. Res. 563, Toby 
Morris (D-Okla.). 
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BILLS DEBATED AND PASSED BY VOICE VOTE 


Juvenile Delinquency. S. 694, the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act of 1959, with amendments to limit au- 
thorized appropriations for demonstration and 
study projects to $2.5 million for each of the next 
four fiscal years and authorizing appropriations of 
$2.5 million for training personnel for each of the 
next four years. 


OTHER CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Other Congressional actions of concern to special 
educators interested in underprivileged, malnour- 
ished, migratory, and kindred children include the 
following: 


School Milk— 

H.R. 9329, Hogan, D-Ind; H.R. 9331 John- 
son, D-Wisc; H.R. 9366, Pfost, D-Idaho; H.R. 
9370, Quie, R-Minn; H.R. 9469, Wolf, D-Iowa; 
H.R. 9496, Jennings, D-Va; H.R. 9553, Roose- 
velt, D-Calif; H.R. 9633, Hazen, D-Calif; H.R. 
9766, Carnahan, D-Mo. S. 2751, Humphrey 
and McCarthy, D’s-Minn; S. 2797, Wiley, R 
and Provmire, D-Wisc; S. 2848, Byrd and 
Randolph, D’s-Va. 

Taxation Exemption for Dependent Student— 
H.R. 9330, Johnson, D-Colo; H.R. 9501, Lips- 
comb, R-Calif. 

Migrant Workers’ Children— 

S. 2864, William, D-N.J.; Morse and Neu- 
berger, D’s-Ore; Randolph, D-W. Va; Yar- 
borough, D-Tex; H.R. 9872, Green, D-Ore. 
Youth Conservation Corps— 

H.R. 9334, Kasem, D-Calif; H.R. 9704, Bailey, 
D-W. Va. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION IN THE U. S.— 
A FIELD OF GROWING IMPORTANCE 


Federal legislation is daily becoming more im- 
portant to the special education field. As a result 
the Council is assuming greater activity in it. 


SOME FIRST SESSION BILLS 
OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 
One immediate concern is the administration of 


89-926, as it applies to grants to state educational 
agencies for leadership training in the education of 
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mentally retarded children. There is strong disap- 
pointment that no way has yet been found in the 
administration of the bill to guarantee that such 
training will be restricted to those institutions of 
higher education that are fully qualified to offer 
the type of program needed. Another concern, in 
relation to 926, is whether the Council should (1) 
promote its extension to all areas of exceptionality, 
or (2) support a broader bill designed to do the 
same thing, or (3) support bills in the separate 
areas on a piece-meal basis. 

At present there is a proposal before Congress in 
the form of S. J. Resolution 127 introduced in the 
Senate last summer and referred to the committee 
on labor and public welfare. Authors of the bill 
were Senators Lister Hill, Alabama; Joseph Clark, 
Pennsylvania; Estes Kefauver, Tennessee; John F. 
Kennedy and Leverett Saltonstall, Massachusetts: 
John Stennis, Mississippi; Stuart Symington, Mis- 
souri; and Alexander Wiley, Wisconsin. At the 
same time, Congressman John E. Fogarty, Rhode 
Island, introduced in the House, H. J. Resolution 
488. This was followed by identical resolutions with 
sponsors as follows: H. J. Res. 494 by Carl Elliott, 
Alabama; H. J. Res. 503 by Edward P. Boland, 
Massachusetts; H. J. Res. 507, by Homer Throne- 
berry, Texas; and H. J. Res. 508, by James G. 
Fulton, Pennsylvania. All were referred to the com- 
mittee on education and labor. 

The purpose of these resolutions is to help al- 
leviate the critical shortage of specially trained 
teachers of the deaf and of specially trained speech 
pathologists and audiologists in the field of speech 
and hearing. 

Two points of disagreement with the present 
working in Title I—Training of Teachers of the 
Deaf—center around (1) the present limitations 
of membership on a proposed advisory committee, 
with a‘resultant request that it be broadened to in- 
clude representatives of day schools and (2) the 
present proposal to make teacher training grants 
to other than institutions of higher education. One 
point of disagreement with Title II—Training of 
Speech Pathologists and Audiologists—is with its 
present provision for vesting the administration of 
it in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation rather 
than in the Office of Education. 

For other points worthy of consideration, see 
“Lloyd Dunn Testifies Before House Sub-Commit- 
tee on Special Education,” page 294 of this JOURNAL. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL STUDY 


The Special Education and Rehabilitation Study 
of the U. S. House of Representatives is another 
factor to take into consideration. It is the feeling 
of some that no legislation in these areas should be 
sought until after the study committee, under the 
direction of Merle Frampton, principal of the New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind, re- 
ports it findings and recommendations. 

These people are desirous of an omnibus bill that 
would do the things CEC has long been advocating. 
One argument is that Congress will not pass any 
special education or rehabilitation legislation any- 
way until after the study report. Others on the 
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political scene are sure that there is a good chance 
for passage of at least S. J. Res. 127 and H. J. Res. 
488. 

INTERAGENCY CCMMITTEE MEETING 


In January, American organizations and agencies 
interested in the education of exceptional children, 
met in New York City under the chairmanship of 
Leonard Mayo, executive director of the Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children. Besides discussing 
the topic of professional standards, its time was 
devoted to legislation. Elena Gall of Hunter Col- 
lege, who is serving on the staff of the Congressional 
study, made a report on the study’s progress and 
current status. 

In regard to the prospect of any legislation this 
year from the 86th Congress, many of the senti- 
ments expressed above were repeated at the inter- 
agency meeting. However, there was strong senti- 
ment that all organizations and agencies concerned 
should be mutually supportive on a given course of 
action, but time ran out before agreement could be 
reached. Another meeting of the committee is 
scheduled for the purpose of completing the task. 
In the meantime, the CEC executive committee 
hopes to meet to review the whole situation and to 
arrive at whatever position it deems holds the 
greatest promise for all. 


OTHER BILLS 


There are a large number of other bills of CEC 
concern which were introduced in the first session 
of the 86th Congress, but which are still awaiting 
action, They include bills on juvenile delinquency, 
provision for a Presidential commission on blind- 
ness, plans to aid the blind, tax exemption for 
athletic games benefiting the crippled or retarded, 
provision for a White House Conference on mental 
health, fellowships for teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren, provision for evaluation of rehabilitation po- 
tentials and services to the handicapped so as to 
lead to independent living for them, and so forth. 
Followup reports will be made on the more im- 
portant bills as time, space, and circumstances 
dictate. 





See special BULLETIN 
following—for latest 
news—of CEC April convention 
in Los Angeles! 
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People 


e Lyman S. For», Scarsdale, N. Y., has been named 
executive director of United Community Funds and 
Councils of America. He replaces retiring Rap H. 
BLANCHARD, who has served the association for 32 
years. Many programs for handicapped children 
and adults are provided through funds made avail- 
able through U. C. F. 


e@ HaroLp M. WILLIAMS, specialist, Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth, U. S. Office of Education, was a 
member of the U. S. delegation to the 11th Pan- 
American Congress on Children, held recently in 
Bogota, Columbia. The sessions of the conference 
were devoted to the problem of neglected children 
in our modern society. 


e JOSEPH J. Foss, former governor of South Dakota 
and famous World War II Marine Corps flying ace, 
was elected president of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults at the annual con- 
vention in Chicago, last December. 


e ANNE H. CaRLSEN, superintendent of the Crippled 
Children’s School, Jamestown, North Dakota, and 
“Handicapped American of the Year for ’58,” has 
been invited to Australia for a six weeks tour start- 
ing around the end of February. She will speak 
and meet with rehabilitation and special educa- 
tion groups there. The invitation came from Sir 
Kenneth Coles, president of the International So- 
ciety for the Welfare of Cripples, and is sponsored 
by ISWC and Rotary. 


e T. M. STINNETT, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, has been named NEA assistant 
executive secretary for professional development 
and welfare to succeed H11pA MAEHLING upon her 
retirement. In addition to his new duties, he will 
continue as NCTEPS’ executive secretary. 


e Enos CurTIN, investment banker of New York 
City, was elected president of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. He is also presi- 
dent of the Ophthalmological Foundation and is a 
member of the board of the New York Association 
for the Blind. 


e CHARLES Kram is now executive director of the 
Federal Association for Epilepsy, Inc. Headquarters 
for the group is at 1729 F. St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Before this, he was director of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Center, Leesburg, Va. 


38th Annual CEC Convention 
Exhibits 


Galeria Room 


The Biltmore Hotel 
12 p.m. April 20—1p.m. April 22 
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PSYCHOLOGY PRIZE ESTABLISHED AS 
MEMORIAL BY J. E. W. WALLIN AT 
AUGUSTANA COLLEGE 


The “J. E. Wallace Wallin Applied Psychology 
Prize” has been established at Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Ill., by Dr. Wallin as a memorial to his 
daughter, Geraldine Wallin Sickler, who met an 
untimely death in an automobile accident last year. 

This new award, consisting of an engraved cita- 
tion and a cash prize, will be conferred every year 
at commencement exercises on the junior or senior 
student achieving the highest distinction in one 
of the following fields: clinical psychology, educa- 
tional psychology, special education, or mental hy- 
giene. These are areas pioneered by Dr. Wallin. 

In addition to this memorial to his daughter, Dr. 
Wallin established an annual scholarship award at 
Upsala College, East Orange, N. J., in 1954, and a 
combined lectureship-scholarship at Augustana in 
1955. These awards are conferred upon undergrad- 
uates for outstanding achievement in clinical psy- 
chology, special education, or mental hygiene. 

The Denkman Memorial Library of Augustana is 
establishing a “Wallinana” collection in the ar- 
chives section. This contains articles, memoirs, 
monographs, treatises, and textbooks by Dr. Wallin. 
Eventually the collection will be bound for perma- 
nent preservation. 


Other Groups 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY CONFERENCE 
MEETS THIS JULY IN LONDON 


The London Conference on the Scientific Study 
of Mental Deficiency, which will meet July 24 to 
July 29, 1960, is being sponsored by the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency, Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association, the Royal Society of 
Medicine, and the British Psychological Society, in 
cooperation with the National (British) Association 
for Mental Health. 

This conference was organized as an observance 
of World Mental Health Year and will be held at 
the British Medical Association’s headquarters at 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1, with the Great 
Hall and other rooms at the disposal of this group 
during the week of the meeting. 

Attendance is open to professional workers in all 
branches of the mental deficiency field—medical, 
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psychological, educational, social, and administra- 
tive. Thus far speakers from the U. S. A., Great 
Britain, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Turkey, and the U.S.S.R. are sched- 
uled to present papers. Subjects will cover a wide 
range to supply current developments in the fol- 
lowing fields: 

Biology and genetics, pathology and biochemistry, 
psychopathy and behavior problems, psychoses, psy- 
cho-therapy, physical treatments, diagnosis and 
therapeutic techniques, socio-cultural factors in ae- 
tiology and prognosis, learning problems, training 
and education, epilepsy, carebral palsy, history of 
mental deficiency research, social administrative 
and legislative provisions. 


HOW TO SUBMIT PAPERS 


Conference members with original work to report 
are invited to submit short summaries not over 400 
words for consideration by the Committee. It is 
hoped that one or more special sessions for 10-min- 
ute speeches by selected speakers may be arranged. 

If you are planning to attend this event, hotel ac- 
commodations should be made now. 

This meeting has been scheduled so that travel- 
ers attending the 13th annual meeting of the World 
Federation for Mental Health in Edinburgh, from 
August 7 to 12, may attend this event, and on their 
way north, stop and visit mental deficiency hos- 
pitals and ‘Local Authority Areas” with fully devel- 
oped community care facilities. A special study 
tour is set to leave from London for this visitation 
on August 2. 

Further information is available from the confer- 
ence headquarters office at 39 Queen Anne Street, 
London, W. 1. 


MARCH 15 DEADLINE SET FOR 
KENFIELD HEARING AWARDS 


Competition is now open for the 1960 scholar- 
ship awarded annually to a teacher or prospective 
teacher of lipreading. 

Application blanks are available from the head- 
quarters office of the American Hearing Society at 
919-18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The schol- 
arship prize entitles the winner to a course in meth- 
ods and practice of lipreading. The award will be 
announced in May. Completed applications are due 
in mid-March. 


CHILD HEALTH AND THE SCHOOL 
IS EDUCATION THEME FOR 1960 


NEA. Executive Secretary William G. Carr, com- 
menting for the NEA News on the new year’s pros- 
pects said: “Internationally, 1960 will be the year 
to study Child Health and the School. This is the 
theme adopted by more than 100 national teachers 
organizations in the World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession. On the 
health of children—physical health, mental health, 
and emotional health—surely all men can work to- 
gether in good will.” 
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HOST: LOS ANGELES CITY CHAPTER, CEC 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, NEA 


MRS. ROLLIN BROWN IS SPEAKER 
FOR CEC’S PRESIDENT’S DINNER 


Council members attending 
the 37th annual convention at 
Los Angeles will have an un- 
usual opportunity to hear about 
important aspects of the 1960 
Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children 
and Youth. Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
national chairman of this event 
has accepted the invitation as 
speaker for the President’s 
Dinner. She will be in an ex- 
cellent position to relate the current needs of youth 
in her talk. Her record of service in organizations 
and causes which have benefited children make 
her a most outstanding personality. CEC is happy 
to have the convention goers share in this exciting 
coup. Be sure and place the President’s Dinner as 
a “must event” at the top of your convention card 
in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Rollin Brown, of Los Angeles, California, 
was appointed by President Eisenhower as chair- 
man of the National Committee for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. She is 
the immediate past president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and has long been 
active in community, state, and national programs 
of public service. 

In addition to the above, Mrs. Brown is a member 
of the President’s Council on Youth Fitness, a di- 
rector of the National Recreation Association, vice 
president of the National Social Welfare Assembly, 
a member of the Women’s Advisory Committee of 
the National Foundation, and a member of the 
Schools Committee of the Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


1201 16TH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CEC CONVENTION PROGRAM 


“Using Research and Experience in 
Educational Planning” 


THEME: 


Note: Name of city is used to indicate affilia- 
tion with city public schools; the name of the 
state only to indicate affiliation with state 
department of education. Other abbrevia- 
tions are conventional. 


Tuesday, April 19, 1960 
CHAPTER WORKSHOP 1 PM—4 PM 


Chairman: Ray Graham, Ill. (CEC Interna- 
tional Membership Promotion Chairman) 


RECEPTION 3:30 PM—5:30 PM 


Hosts: California State Federation 
Los Angeles City Chapter, CEC 
Los Angeles County Chapter, CEC 


GENERAL SESSION | 7:30 PM—9:30 PM 


Chairman: Maurice H. Fouracre, Head, Dept. 
of Special Ed., Teachers College, Col. U., New 
York 

Topic: “Quality Education for Everyone” 
Speaker: W. W. Eshelman, President, NEA 


Wednesday, April 20, 1960 


GENERAL SESSION II 8:45 AM—10 AM 
Chairman: T. H. W. Martin, Toronto, Ont. 
Speaker: Ivan K. Garrison, Jacksonville, Il. 
Topic: “Running Like ’60” 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SECTION MEETINGS 


Symposium on Research 
In Juvenile Delinquency 


Chairman: Herbert C. Quay, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Co-Chairman: J. Douglas Grant, Calif. Dept. 
of Corrections, Sacramento 

Participants: J. Douglas Grant, Calif. Dept. of 
Corrections, Sacramento; William C. Kvara- 
ceus, Boston U., Mass.; Herbert C. Quay, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; Barbara 
R. Foster, YWCA, San Francisco, Calif. 


Symposium on Sound 

Patterns of Administration 

of Special Education 
Chairman: Harrie M. Selznick, Baltimore, Md. 
Recorder: Edgar A. Taylor, Portland, Oreg. 
Participants: Anne H. Carlsen, The Crippled 
Children’s School, Jamestown, N. D.; Geneva 
Ely Flickinger, Md.; Leo F. Cain, San Francisco 
State College, Calif.; Norris F. Bush, Denver, 
Colo. 


Symposium on a Comprehensive 

Developmental Program for 

Blind Children 
Chairman: Berthold Lowenfeld, Calif. School 
for the Blind, Berkeley 
Speakers: Jean Whitelaw, Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, Toronto; Edward J. 
Waterhouse, Perkins School for the Blind, Wa- 
tertown, Mass.; Jeanne R. Kenmore, U. of 
Minn., Minneapolis; Georgie Lee Abel, Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, N. Y.; Samuel C. 
Ashcroft, George Peabody Colleze for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Panel-Forum on the 
Role of the Residential 
Center for Exceptional Children 


Chairman: Chester E. Gorton, Parsons State 
Hospital and Training Center, Kan. 
Co-Chairman: Joseph M. Sadnavitch, Kansas 
State College, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Participants: Clair W. Burgener, Calif. Council 
for Retarded Children, San Diego; Nova Lee 
Dearing, The Brown Schools, Austin, Tex.; 
Henry D. Selin, Nampa State School, Idaho; 
Vernon Hungate, State Board of Control, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


Symposium on Diagnostic 

Problems in Audiologic 

Practice with 

Exceptional Children 
Chairman: A. Bruce Graham, Henry Ford Hos- 
pital, Detroit, Mich. 
Recorder: Agnes Vaughan, Windsor, Ont. 
Participants: Mary Rose Costello, Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit, Mich.; Ruth M. Clark, U. of 
Denver, Colo.; Carl W. Fuller, Indiana U. Medi- 
cal Center, Indianapolis 
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Panel on Education, Evaluation, and 
Recent Research: The Brain Injured Child 


Chairman: Kathleen V. Coogan, N.Y.C. 
Co-Chairman: O. E. Hood, Institute for Child 
Study, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Recorder: Doris Gerken, N. Y. Association for 
Brain Injured Children, N. Y. 

Participants: James Moss, San Francisco State 
College. Calif.; Mrs. Gordon Hallstrom, Fund 
for Perceptually Handicapped Children, Evan- 
ston, Ill.; Alan Chinn, School for Cerebral 
Palsied Children, Altadena, Calif.; Louise Sin- 
derson, Joliet, Il. 


Panel on a Critique of College 
Courses and College Teaching 
in Special Education 


Chairman: Robert B. Landers, McNeese State 
College, Lake Charles, La. 

Recorder: A. G. Thompson, Ark. 

Participants: R. J. Capobianco, U. of Minn., 
Minneapolis; Leonard X. Magnifico, U. of 
Tenn., Knoxville; Cedric C. Baker, McNeese 
State College, Lake Charles, La.; Richard §S. 
Dabney, Mo.; Laura D. Ganoung, Tucson, Ariz. 


New Patterns in Secondary 
School Programs for Mentally 
Retarded Youth 


Chairman: Evelyn Deno, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Recorder: Marie S. Schmitz, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Participants: James Geary, Minn.; Marvin E. 
Beekman, Lansing, Mich.; Evelyn Deno, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SECTION MEETINGS 


Symposium-Panel on 
Identifying and Cultivating 
Creativity in the Highly 
Able Child 


Chairman: Geneva Ely Flickinger, Md. 
Recorder: Earl Anderson, Inglewood, Calif. 
Participants: Calvin W. Taylor, U. of Utah, 
Salt Lake City; Verna Breinholt, Orange Coun- 
ty Schools,; Harold H. Anderson, Mich. State 
U., East Lansing; Paul H. Masoner, U. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Panel-Forum on Determining 

Programs for Exceptional Children 
Through Educational and Psychological 
Diagnosis and Planning 


Chairman: Marshall S. Hiskey, U. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

Recorder: James E. Marshall, Kans. 
Participants: Maynard C. Reynolds, U. of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis; Mary Huber, Los Angeles 
State College, Calif.; Adrian J. Durant, Jr., 
Special School District, St. Louis County, Clay- 
ton, Mo.; Frances A. Mullen, Chicago, IIL; 
Stanley S. Marzolf, Ill. State Normal U., Normal 
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Symposium on Speech 
Improvement for All 


Chairman: William P. Dorne, Auburn U., Ala. 

Co-Chairman: Clayton L. Bennett, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Recorder: Alpha Brown, Ala. 

Participants: William P. Dorne, Auburn U., 
Ala.; Clayton L. Bennett, San Diego, Calif.; 
Robert L. Douglass, L. A. State College, Calif.; 
Verna Breinholt, Orange County Schools, Calif. 


Panel-Forum on Successful 
Practices in In-Service 
Education of Teachers 

of Exceptional Children 


Chairman: Alice Streng, U. of Wisc., Milwaukee 
Co-Chairman: Flora M. Daly, Calif. 
Participants: Gertrude A. Barber, Erie, Pa.; 
Leo F. Cain, San Francisco State College, 
Calif.; Mary A. Krider, Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah; Madeleine Helfry, U. of Utah, 
Salt Lake City; Thomas J. Murphy, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


Symposium on Effects 

of Overprotection on 

Exceptional Children 
Chairman: John W. Kidd, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, La. 
Participants: Ruby D. Long, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Martin F. Palmer, Institute of Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kansas; Harley A. Smith, Lafayette 
Parish, La. 


Panel on Supervising 
Teachers of Exceptional Children 


Chairman: Horace Mann, State University Col- 
lege of Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recorder: Rose Spatola, Panorama City, Calif. 
Participants: Sophia T. Salvin, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Elizabeth Engel, Houston, Tex.; Ellen 
Thiel, Florida State U., Tallahassee; Jean R. 
Hebeler, Syracuse U., N. Y.; Agnes Robinson, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Symposium on a Consultative 
Program for Mentally 
Handicapped Children 


Chairman: June P. England, Wayne County, 
Mich. 

Co-Chairman: F. E. Lord, L. A. State College, 
Calif. 

Recorder: Morvin A. Wirtz, Special School 
District, St. Louis County, Clayton, Mo. 
Participants: Lucille E. Dearth, Wayne County, 
Mich.; June P. England, Wayne County, Mich. 


Symposium on the Role of the 
Modern Residential School in 
the Education of Deaf Children 


Chairman: Richard G. Brill, Calif. School for 
the Deaf, Riverside 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Recorder: McCay Vernon, Calif. School for the 
Deaf, Riverside 

Participants: Daniel T. Cloud, N. Y. School for 
the Deaf, ‘White Plains; Marshall S. Hester, 
N. Mex. School for the Deaf, Santa Fe; Wil- 
liam J. McClure, Ind. School for the Deaf, In- 
dianapolis; Clarence D. O’Connor, Lexington 
School for the Deaf, N. Y.; John E. Taylor, 
Oreg.; Edward W. Tillinghast, Ariz. State 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, Tucson. 


Standards in the Education 
of Homebound and Hospitalized 
Children 


Chairman: Mabel Whitehead, San Francisco 
State College, Calif. 
Participants: (To be announced) 


FILM THEATER 7:30—9:30 PM 
TOWN NIGHT 


Thursday, April 21, 1960 
GENERAL SESSION III 8:45 AM—10 AM 


Chairman: Terry F. Lunsford, Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education 

Topic: “Regional Planning for Special Educa- 
tion in the West” 

Participants: Lloyd M. Dunn, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


THURSDAY MORNING SECTION 
MEETINGS 


Panel on Educational Resources in The 

Federal Government: Improving Opportunities 

For Exceptional Children, Disseminating New 

Knowledge, and Acquiring More Qualified 

Personnel 
Chairman: Romaine P. Mackie, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Participants: William R. Carriker, U. S, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Vivian Ellis 
Scott, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; C. Walter Stone, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Francis W. Doyle, 
California; John Walker Jones, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Harold M. Wil- 
liams, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C: 


Panel-Forum on Private Agencies— 
Their Roles in Research, Pilot 
Programs, and Community Relations 


Chairman: Leo F. Cain, San Francisco State 
College, Calif. 

Participants: M. Robert Barnett, American 
Foundation for the Blind, N. Y.; Gunnar 
Dybwad, National Association for Retarded 
Children, N. Y.; John J. Lee, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 
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Panel on Relationships Between 
State and Local School Systems 
Regarding Exceptional Children 


Chairman: Ernest P. Willenberg, Calif. 
Co-Chairman: Joy Hills Gubser, Oreg. 
Participants: Henry J. Bertness, Tacoma-Pierce 
County, Wash.; William S. Herbig, San Mateo 
County Schools, Redwood City, Calif.; Oral W. 
Spurgeon; Special School District, St. Louis 
County, Clayton, Mo.; Keith A. Hunsaker, 
Inglewood, Calif.; Charles R. Gardipee, State 
Department of Public Health, Berkeley, Calif. 


Symposium on Coordination of 
Special Education Services for 
Exceptional Children in Rural Areas 


Chairman: Agnes Vaughan, Windsor, Ont. 
Recorder: Mary A. Krider, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah 

Participants: R. Elwood Pace, Utah; Timothy 
C. Byrne, Alberta; Harry L. Stover, County 
Board of Education, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Rob- 
ert G. Barnes, St. Clair County Schools, Port 
Huron, Mich. 


Symposium on Speech and Language 
Problems of Children with 
Cerebral Palsy 


Chairman: Margaret C. Byrne, U. of Kansas, 
Lawrence 

Recorder: Robert Ohlsen, Jr., Wichita, Kans. 
Participants: Michael D’Asaro, U. of Calif., Los 
Angeles; Philip N. Hood, Dallas Society for 
Crippled Children, Tex.; Orvis C. Irwin, Insti- 
tute of Logopedics, Wichita, Kans.; Barbara 
Allender, Crippled Children’s Nursery School, 
Kansas City, Mo.; William Diedrich, K. U. 
Medical Center, Kansas City; Harris Winitz, 
U. of Kansas, Lawrence 


Symposium on Teaching Children 
Who Have Multiple Handicaps 


Chairman: Beatrice Gore, Calif. 
Recorder: Margaret Mallach, Ill. 
Participants: Robert Henderson, Calif.; Mar- 
guerite Rapson, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Leon Las- 
sers, San Francisco State College, Calif.; 
Charles Watson, Calif.; Harriett B. Randall, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Pauline Moor, American 
Foundation for the Blind, N. Y. 


Symposium-Panel on 

Research and New Developments 

in the Education, Psycho-Medical 

Diagnosis and Management 

of Children with Mild Neurological Handicaps 


Chairman: John W. Howe, Supt., Los Angeles 
County Schools, Calif. 

Co-Chairman: Frank R. Davis, Orange County 
Schools, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Participants: Ray Graham, Ill.; John W. Howe, 
Los Angeles County Schools, Calif.; Robert 
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Sedgwick, U. of Southern Calif., Los Angeles; 
Mary Jeanne Hallstrom, Fund for Perceptually 


Handicapped Children, Inc., Evanston, Ill; 


Louis W. Kleinman, New York 


Symposium on Problems in the 
Education of Bilingual Children 


Chairman: Miles V. Zintz, U. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 
Recorder: Dorothy Koenig, Los Angeles County 
Schools, Calif. 
Participants: Le Roy Condie, U. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque; Monty Sontag, Odessa, Tex. 
Panel on Locating and Guiding 
Gifted Children 
Chairman: Norman H, London, Toronto, Ont. 
Recorder: Kathleen Varner, Dallas, Tex. 
Participants: Kenneth H. D. Hall, Toronto, 
Ont.; Chester A. Taft, Whittier, Calif.; Harrie 
M. Selznick, Baltimore, Md. 


Demonstration on Special 
Recreation Programs for the 
Trainable Mentally 
Retarded Children 


(Co-sponsored by the Recreation Committee 
of the National Association for Retarded 
Children) 

Chairman: Barbara M. McIntyre, U. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A group of trainable mentally retarded chil- 
dren from the Los Angeles area will partici- 
pate in a demonstration of special recrea- 
tional activities including creative dramatics 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SECTION MEETINGS 


Panel on the Emotionally 

Handicapped Child: Theory, 

Practice, and Research 
Chairman: Eli M. Bower, Calif. 
Co-Chairman: Nadine Lambert, Calif. 


Margaret M. Otto, Newton, Mass.; William C. 
Kvaraceus, Boston U., Mass.; Thomas A, Shell- 
hammer, Calif.; Fred Trott, West Covina, 
Calif.; Henry A. Work, M.D., U. of Calif. Medi- 
cal School, Los Angeles 
Demonstration Clinic on Promising 
Practices with Children Who Need 
Special Education Because of 
Central Nervous System Defects 
Chairman: Caro C. Hatcher, L. A. State Col- 
lege, Calif. 
Recorder: Zoda Moulton, State School for 
Cerebral Palsied Children, Altadena, Calif. 
Participants: Frances Bradley, San Gabriel 
Valley Special Schools and Projects, Pasadena, 
Calif.; James Dunkleberg, L. A. State College, 
Calif.; Joy Efteland, Oakland, Calif. 
(Teaching Staff of Woodcrest School, Fuller- 
ton, Calif.) 
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Symposium on Motivational 
Factors in Speech Therapy 


Chairman: William H. Perkins, U. of Southern 
Calif., Los Angeles 

Co-Chairman: Donald Kinstler, L. A. State Col- 
lege, Calif. 

Recorder: Robert Borghi, Cedars of Lebanon 
Physical Rehabilitation Center, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Participants: Nadine H. Coates, Los Angeles 
County Schools, Calif.; Lee E. Travis, Gibraltar 
Savings and Loan Association of Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; Leo F. Buscaglia, Pasadena, Calif.; Wil- 
liam H. Perkins, U. of Southern California, 
L. A. 


Symposium on Organization and 
Administration of Special 
Education in Large Cities 


Chairman: Al Tudyman, Oakland, Calif. 
Recorder: Norris F. Bush, Denver, Colo. 
Participants: Frances A. Mullen, Chicago, IIl.; 
Thomas H. W. Martin, Toronto, Ont.; Paul H. 
Voelker, Detroit, Mich.; Norris F. Bush, Denver, 
Colo. 


Workshop on Trends in Sheltered 
Workshop Practices for Handicapped 
Children and Adults 


Chairman: Gertrude A. Barber, Erie, Pa. 
Co-Chairman: Clair W. Burgener, Calif. Coun- 
cil for Retarded Children, San Diego 
Participants: Romaine P. Mackie, U. S. Office 
of Education HEW, Washington, D. C.; Morley 
A. Hudson, La. Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, Shreveport; Nathan Nelson, Calif.; Wil- 
liam Usdane, San Francisco State College, Calif. 


Panel Discussion on the 
Country Program of Special 
Education—A National Trend 


Chairman: James Stefan, Monterey County 
Schools, Salinas, Calif. 

Co-Chairman: Warren O. Mendenhall, Orange 
County Schools, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Recorder: DeForest Strunk, Cabell 
Schools, Huntington, W. Va. 
Participants: Warren O. Mendenhall, Orange 
County Schools, Santa Ana, Calif.; Paul F. 
Thams, Oakland County Public Schools, 
Pontiac, Mich.; Morvin A. Wirtz, Special School 
District, Clayton, Mo.; June P. England, Wayne 
County, Mich. 


County 


Symposium on Functional 

Learnings for Handicapped Children 
Chairman: H. Jay Hickes, Charlotte, N. C. 
Recorder: Lloyd N. Corson, Denver, Colo. 


Participants: Lloyd Corson, Brown School, 
Denver, Colo.; Charles A. Gambert, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Clayton E. Shehorn, Berenece 
Carlson School, Los Angeles, Calif.; John R. 
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Peck, U. of Texas, Austin; Anna Mae Gallagher, 
Penn Hills Township School District, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Symposium-Panel on Integrating 
Handicapped Children Into the 
Regular Elementary School Program 


Chairman: Mary K. Marshall, Pittsburgh 
Recorder: Agnes I. Barnard, Pittsburgh 
Participants: L. Kathryn Dice, Pa.; Robert M. 
Liebel, Orange County Schools, Calif.; Mildred 
Jacobs, Orange County Schools, Calif.; Mary K. 
Marshall, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Agnes I. Barnard, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Open Forum on Spec.ul 
Education on the 
International Scene 


Chairman: Mary E. Harnett, N. Y. C. 
Co-Chairman: John W. Tenny, Wayne State 
U., Detroit, Mich. 

Participants: Thomas D. Marro, Polk County 
Board of Education, Des Moines, Iowa; Maurice 
H. Fouracre, Columbia University, N. Y.; J. A. 
Richardson, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 


Panel on Trends and 

Problems in the Education 

of Blind Children and Youth 
Chairman: Georgie Lee Abel, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, N. Y. 
Co-Chairman: John E. Taylor, Oreg. 
Participants: Robert S. Bray, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., Leo F. Cain, San 
Francisco State College, Calif.; Clarice E. Man- 
shardt, Temple City, Calif. 


Panel on Arithmetic Skills 

and Concepts for the 

Mentally Retarded 
Chairman: Mark M. Tucker, Southern Illinois 
U., East St. Louis, Il. 
Participants: Ben A. Dennison, Arcadia, Calif.; 
Gary D. Lawson, Elk Grove, Calif.; Milton J. 
Miklas, Los Angeles County Schools, Calif.; 
Helen Simone, La Puenta, Calif. 


GENERAL SESSION IV 7:30 PM—9:30 PM 
PRESIDENT’S DINNER 


Chairman: Ivan K. Garrison, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Speaker: Mrs. Rollin Brown, Chairman, 1960 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth 


Friday, April 22, 1960 
GENERAL SESSION V 8:45 AM—10 AM 


Inter- and Intra-Disciplinary Relationships 
in Special Education 


Chairman: Darrel J. Mase, U. of Fia., Gaines- 
ville 
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Recorder: Thomas J. Murphy, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Participants: Richard Koch, U. of Southern 
Calif.. Los Angeles; Mary Huber, Los Angeles 
State College, Calif.; John G. Milner, U. of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; Eli M. 
Bower, Calif. 


FRIDAY MORNING SECTION MEETINGS 


A Symposium on the Work 
and Training of the 
Rehabilitation Counselor 


Chairman: L. Leon Reid, U. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Recorder: Richard J. Hess, Warren and Elk 
County Schools, Pa. 

Participants: L. Leon Reid, U. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; C. H. Patterson, U. of Ill., Champaign; 
Elena D. Gall, Hunter College, N. Y. C. 


Panel on Implication of NEA 
Juvenile Delinquency Project 
for School Personnel 


Chairman: William C. Kvaraceus, Boston U., 
Mass. 

Participants: Eli Bower, Calif.; Nelson C. Price, 
Azusa, Calif.; Irvin A. Shimmin, Newhall, 
Calif.; Arthur C. Vance, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Frank Wykoff, L. A. County Schools, Calif. 


Research on 
Gifted Children 


Chairman: Donald J. Kincaid, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Recorder: Florence N. Brumbaugh, former 
principal, Hunter College Elementary School, 
MN; 2. 

Participants: Albert I. Oliver, U. of Pa., Phila- 
delphia; J. C. Gowan, San Fernando State Col- 
lege, Northridge, Calif. 


Symposium on New Trends in the 
Education of Deaf Children—tIn 
the Classroom—tIn Research— 
In Teacher Training 


Chairman: Mary Margaret Collins, Kent State 
U., Ohio 

Participants: Geary A. McCandless, New Mexi- 
co School for the Deaf, Santa Fe; Ann Mulhol- 
land, Northwestern U., Evanston, IIll.; Sister 
Patricia Marie Stack, De Paul Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Priscilla Pittenger, San Francisco 
State College, Calif.; Arwin G. Turechek, Calif. 
School for the Deaf, Riverside 


Symposium on Developing 
Programs for Exceptional 
Children in Smaller Communities 


Chairman: Felix S. Barker, N. C. 
Co-Chairman: Agnes Vaughan, Windsor, Ont. 


Participants: Agnes M. Frye, Calif.; Agnes 
Vaughan, Windsor, Ontario; R. Elwood Pace, 
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Utah; Dan S. Jackson, Greensboro, N. C.; C. D. 
Killian, Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, 
N. C.; Felix S. Barker, N. C. 


Panel on Instructional 
Materials and Procedures 
for the Partially Seeing 


Chairman: Helen Gibbons, National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, N. Y. 
Co-Chairman: Vera Sehorn, Multnomah Coun- 
ty Schools, Portland, Oreg. 

Recorder: Louise Foote, Torrance, Calif. 
Participants: Rosalie Calone, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Irene Helm, Denver, Colo.; Katie N. 
Sibert, Stanislaus County Schools, Modesto, 
Calif. 


Panel on Community Programs 
for All Handicapped Children 


Chairman: Gweneth Zarfoss, Pa. 


Co-Chairman: Thomas W. Mulrooney, 
mington, Dela. 


Wil- 


Participants: Elena Boder, M.D., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Zeva L. Smith, School for Cerebral Pal- 
sied Children, San Francisco, Calif.; Elias Katz, 
Aid Retarded Children, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Al Tudyman, Oakland, Calif.: Georgia Light- 
foot, Dela. 


Reading Program for Mentally 
Retarded Children of Secondary 
School Age 


Chairman: Paul H. Voelker, Detroit, Mich. 
Participants: (To be announced) 


Exceptional Children and 
Their Parents and Teachers 


Chairman: Cherrie Sevick, San Diego County 
Association for Retarded Children, Calif. 
Participants: Edgar A. Doll, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington; Coleda Moore, Compton, California 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SECTION MEETINGS 


CHAPTER WORKSHOP 1:30 PM—3:30 PM 


Chairman: Ray Graham, Illinois (CEC Inter- 
national Membership Promotion Chairman) 


Symposium-Forum on Trends 
in Community Planning for 

Mentally Retarded Children 
and Adults 


Chairman: Gunnar Dybwad, National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children, N. Y. 
Participants: Helen Herrick, San Francisco 
State College, Calif.; Flora Daly, Calif.; Clair 
W. Burgener, Calif. Council for Retarded Chil- 
dren, San Diego 
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Panel on the Emerging Role 
of State Government in the 
Education of Exceptional Children 


Chairman: Drexel D. Lange, Iowa 


Participants: Lloyd L. Smith, State U. of Iowa, 


Iowa City; Clifford E. Howe, U. of Illinois, 
Urbana; Howard Traxler, Des Moines, Ia. 


Symposium on Guidelines from 
Research in Administering 
Special Education 


Chairman: Morvin A. Wirtz, Special School 
District, St. Louis County, Clayton, Mo. 
Co-Chairman: June P. England, Wayne County 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Recorder: Olive Chase, Special School District, 
St. Louis County, Clayton, Mo. 

Participants: June P. England, Wayne County 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich.; Clifford E. 
Howe, U. of Ill., Urbana; Morvin A. Wirtz, Spe- 
cial School District, St. Louis County, Clayton, 
Mo. 


Symposium on Improving Educational 
Provisions for Exceptional Children 
Through School System Research 


Chairman: Clyde J. Baer, Kansas City, Mo. 
Recorder: Marjory J. Farrell, Kansas City, Mo. 
Participants: William H. Stegeman, San Diego; 
Herbert Popenoe, Los Angeles, Calif.; Richard 
Schiefelbusch, U. of Kansas, Lawrence 


Symposium on School and 
Community Responsibility for 
Delinquency Prevention 


Chairman: Charlotte D. Elmott, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Recorder: Jane Criner, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Participants: Daisy Storms, L. A. Police De- 
partment, Calif.; John B. Clark, Dept. of the 
Youth Authority, Los Angeles, Calif.; Harold S. 
Hodge, L. A. County Schools, Calif.; D. Welty 
Lefever, U. of Southern California, Los An- 
geles; Nort Sanders, Los Angeles County Proba- 
tion Dept., Calif.; Margaret Mudgett, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Organization, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Symposium on Curriculum Development 
for the Trainable Level Mentally 
Retarded Child 


Chairman: Leon Charney, National Association 
for Retarded Children, N. Y. 


Participants: Edna R. Oswalt, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pa.; James W. Moss, 
San Francisco State College, Calif.; Elkan E. 
Snyder, Yeshiva U., N. Y. 


Workshop on Resources 

for Teachers in Working 

with Aphasic Children 
Chairman: Elenor Cox, Toronto, Ont. 
Recorder: Hilda J. Ireland, Toronto, Ont. 
Speakers: Marie E. Brittin, Tacoma, Wash.; 
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Doris Johnson, Northwestern U., Evanston, II1.; 
Elizabeth S. Freidus, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia U., New York; Elenor Cox, Toronto, Ont. 


Symposium on Research on 
Learning and Thinking Among 
Gifted Children 


Chairman: Elizabeth M. Drews, Michigan State 
U., East Lansing 

Co-Chairman: Willard Abraham, Arizona State 
U., Tempe 

Recorder: Jeanne L. Delp, Whittier, Calif. 
Participants: Ruth A. Martinson, Calif. 


Panel: Do We Need a Code of Ethics 
for Special Education? 


Chairman: Godfrey D. Stevens, United Cere- 
bral Palsy Associations, N. Y. 

Participants: Jasper Harvey, U. of Ala.; Uni- 
versity; Herbert Goldstein, U. of Ill., Urbana; 
Paul C. Vance, Scott County Board of Educa- 
tion, Davenport, Iowa; Norris G. Haring, U. of 
Maryland, College Park 


GENERAL SESSION VI 7:30 PM—9:30 PM 

Contributions of Research in 

Learning to the Education of 

Exceptional Children 
Chairman: Samuel A. Kirk, U. of Illinois, 
Urbana 
Co-Chairman: Lawrence M. Stolurow, U. of 
Illinois, Urbana 
Participants: Lawrence M. Stolurow, U. of Illi- 
nois, Urbana; Edgar L. Lowell, John Tracy 
Clinic, Los Angeles, California; O. Hobart 
Movwrer, U. of Illinois, Urbana; Rick Heber, U. 
of Wisconsin, Madison; G. Orville Johnson, 
Syracuse U., N. Y. 


FILM THEATRE 7:30 PM—9:30 PM 


Saturday, April 23, 1960 
SATURDAY MORNING SECTION MEETINGS 


Panel on Secondary 

School Programs for Educable 

Mentally Retarded Children 
Chairman: Laura D. Ganoung, Tucson, Ariz. 
Recorder: J. T. Hunt, U. of Arizona, Tucson 
Participants: Robert Gates, Fla.; Robert A. 
Henderson, Calif.; Edgar A. Doll, Bellingham, 
Wash.; Gertrude A. Barber, Erie, Pa. 


Pane! Discussion on Initiation 

of Rehabilitation in Special 

Education Programs 
Chairman: Oscar Kurren, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago, Ill. 
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Participants: Ruby F. Van Meter, Des Moines, 
Ia.; Dorothy Snavely, Calif. Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, San Francisco; 
Luther Begdall, Calif. Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, San Francisco; Oscar 
Kurren, National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Chicago, Ill. 


Panel on Organization and 
Development of Itinerant 
Programs for the Partially 
Seeing and Blind 


Chairman: Ruth D. Hawkins, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Recorder: Helen Lamoreaux, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Participants: Aurelia Davis, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Madge Leslie, Portland, Oreg.; Rosalie Calone, 
Francis Blend School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Panel-Forum on Qualifications 
of Teachers for the Trainable 
Mentally Retarded 


Chairman: W. John McIntosh, Willowdale, Ont. 


Participants: Lucy McCormick, Metropolitan 
Toronto School for Retarded Children, Ont.;: 
(Others to be announced) 


Symposium on New 
Developments in 
Remedial Teaching 


Chairman: Mary A. Krider, Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah 


Recorder: Doratha Buckley, Orem, Utah 


Participants: Richard A. McMenemy, Portland, 
Oreg.; June Gracey Whiteford, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah; Mabel S. Noall, Bos- 
ton U., Mass. 


Current Trends in Speech Improvement 


Chairman: Dixon Emswiler, St. Cloud State 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Participants: (To be announced) 


Promising Developments in the 
Education of Gifted Children 


Chairman: William Simmons, Duluth, Minne- 
sota 


Participants: (To be announced) 


Electronic Teaching Aids for Handicapped Children 


Chairman: Louis W. Kleinman, High School of 
the Air for Home Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Co-Chairman: J. A. Richards, Executone, New 
York 

Participants: Esther Wilberg, Santa Monica, 
Calif.; Ross Hamilton, Wash. 


Considerations in the Education of 
Children with Central Nervous 
System Damage 


Chairman: Frederic M. McCutchen, St. John’s 
Development Center, Washington, D. C. 
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Participants: Harold Williams, U. S. Office of 
Education, HEW, Washington, D. C.; Godfrey 
Stevens, United Cerebral Palsy Association, New 
York; Frances Bentzen, Montgomery Junior 
College, Takoma Park, Md.; E. Virginia Perry, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Olive Bradfield, Evanston, IIL; 
Kathleen A. McCutchen, St. John’s Develop- 
ment Center, Washington, D. C. 


Reading Programs for Educable Mentally Retarded 
of Elementary School Age 


Chairman: Amy Allen, Ohio 
Participants: (To be announced) 


Symposium on Assessing and 

Developing Communicative 

Effectiveness in Mentally Retarded 
Children—Report on a 212 Year Federal 
Government Research Project 


Chairman: Leon Lassers, San Francisco State 
College, Calif. 
Co-Chairman: Flora M. Daly, Calif. 


Participants: Flora M. Daly, Calif.; Leon Las- 
sers, San Francisco State College, Calif.; Gor- 
don M. Low, San Francisco State College, Calif. 


Demonstration Clinic on 
Education of the Deaf— 
A Structured Approach to 
the Teaching of Language 
and Reading 


Chairman: Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 


Co-Chairmen: Maurice V. Moriarty, Hyde Park 
Boulevard School for the Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing, Los Angeles, Calif.; Evelyn M. 
Stahlem, Mary E. Bennett School for the Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Recorder: Richard G. Brill, Calif. School for 
the Deaf, Riverside 


Participants: Richard G. Brill, Calif. School for 
the Deaf, Riverside; Edgar L. Lowell, John 
Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.; Nellie V. Mac- 
Donald, Toronto, Ont.; Maurice V. Moriarty, 
Hyde Park Boulevard School for the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Evelyn M. Stahlem, Mary E. Bennett School for 
the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Marguerite Stoner, John Tracy 
Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.; Armin G. Turechek, 
Calif. School for the Deaf, Riverside 


Open Forum on School Programs 
for Children with Severe Physical 
Disabilities—Their Role in 
Rehabilitation 


Chairman: T. P. Hipkens, Home for Crippled 
Children, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Participant: Wililam M. Usdane, San Francisco 
State College, Calif. 
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Panel-Forum on What the 
Future Holds for Trainable 
Mentally Retarded Children 


Chairman: Wesley D. White, Ranier State 
School, Buckley, Wash. 

Co-Chairman: Marlin H. Roll, University Hos- 
pitals, Iowa City, Ia. 

Recorder: Helena G. Adamson, Wash. 
Participants: Norma Longstaff, Buckley, Wash.; 
James A. Richardson, U. of British Columbia, 
Vancouver; Marlin H. Roll, University Hos- 
pitals, Iowa City, Ia. 


Panel-Forum on Recent Research 
on the Education of the Mentally 
Retarded—Implications for Teachers 


Chairman: William R. Carriker, U. S. Office of 
Education, HEW, Washington, D. C. 

Recorder: Corlett T. Wilson, Huntington Beach, 
Calif. 

Participants: Willard Abraham, Arizona State 
U., Tempe; Herbert Goldstein, U. of Illinois, 
Urbana; John R. Peck, U. of Texas, Austin 


Chairman: Virgil S. Ward, U. of Va., Char- 
lottesville 

Co-Chairman: Ronald E. Jones, Toronto, Ont. 
Recorder: L. Leon Reid, U. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Participants: T. Ernest Newland, U. of IIL, 
Urbana; J Ned Bryan, North Central Associa- 
tion Project on Guidance and Motivation of 
Superior and Talented Students, Chicago, II1.; 
Virgil S. Ward, U. of Va., Charlottesville 


Symposium on Recent Trends in the 
Multi-Disciplinary Approach to Total 
Rehabilitation of Physically Handicapped 
Children, Youth, and Adults 


Chairman: Robert L. Bennett, Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation, Warm Springs 
Co-Chairman: Kathleen G. Armstrong, Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation, Warm Springs 
Recorder: Melba Jackson, Tex. 

Participants: Robert L. Bennett, Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation, Warm Springs; Gloria F. 
Wolinsky, Hunter College, N. Y.; Gordon R. 
Hauck, Lake Washington Schools, Kirkland, 
Wash.; Artis Ingram, Children’s Rehabilitation 


Institute, Reisterstown, Md.; Ross Hamilton, 


Symposium on Systematic 
Wash.; Frances A. Mullen, Chicago, IIl. 


Curriculum Building 
for the Gifted (Continued on next page) 


38TH ANNUAL CONVENTION—THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


To: Reservations Desk, 
THE BILTMORE HOTEL 
515 South Olive Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


Please reserve room accommodations for me for 
THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN convention: 


Unless requested otherwise, 
, the hotel will hold your res- 
SINGLE: ices . sso a@aes re . os <Mhee ercation. until 7PM of. tha 
DOUBLE 546 OOO es cele 2.9. 84250 1.6: : .-- - $15.50 day of your arrival. 


. TWIN es eae sn BS Sinieeaes wanes ; cue omar I} room requested te eautell- 
. SUITES (1 or 2 persons) eee « ocr : ooo cs able, one at nearest available 
rate will be reserved. 


——————AM ————__AM 


mre Date —___..__. ___.. 1960 —___HoOUR ——_rx Departure Date __.__. _.. 1960. ——____ Hour —_ PE 


Name ete 4 a ‘Street Address — 
(please print) 


E Zone iA. Province or State 


LOS ANGELES HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


Please Confirm This Reservation! 
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Forum on New Developments 
for Homebound and Hospitalized 
Children 


Chairman: Glenn A. Vergason, Ga. 
Recorder: Dorothy Calkins, Burbank, Calif. 


Participants: Dorothy Carr, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Mabel Whitehead, San Francisco State College, 
Calif.; Gloria Calovini, Ill.; Dorothy F. Corn- 
well, Fresno, Calif.; Kathleen I. Crawford, Sun- 
ny View School, Toronto, Ont.; Albert R. Gold- 
smith, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Paul B. Stephens, Jr., 
Pinellas County, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Coordinating Educational Programs 
for Visually Handicapped Children 


Chairman: Dorothy Misbach, Calif. 
Participants: (To be announced) 


GENERAL SESSION VII 12:30-2:30 PM 


(Sponsored by the California State Federa- 
tion, CEC) 


Chairman: Hans A. Mayr, Starr King School, 
Carmichael, Calif. 


Speaker: Mary Beauchamp Lane, Alameda 


State College, Calif. 
Topic: “Meeting Individual Differences”’ 


PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENTS OF CEC DIVISIONS 


DIVISION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
MONDAY, APRIL 18, 1960 


Planning Session 4:00 PM-6:00 PM 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19, 1960 


MORNING SESSION 


Business Meeting 9:30 AM-11:00 AM 
Selecting and Educating 11:00 AM-12:00 Noon 
Teachers of Exceptional Children 

Chairman: Norris G. Haring, Coordinator of 
Special Education, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park 

Speakers: E. Larkin Phillips, Virginia; Richard 
Davis, Maryland; Leo F. Cain, California 


1:45 PM-4:30 PM 


Joint Meeting with National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Panel 


“Characteristics of Effective Teacher Educa- 
tion” 
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COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATORS OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION IN LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
A CEC Division 
Admission to conference sessions is restricted to members or 
invited participants listed in this program. Persons seeking 
membership should establish eligibility with Thomas W. Mul- 
rooney, director of child development, Wilmington Public Schools, 


Delaware, chairman of membership committee, 
Registration Desk. 


Monday, April 18, 1960 


MORNING SESSION 
Registration, Coffee Hour and Displays 
9 AM—10 AM 
General Session 10 AM—11 AM 
“Reports on Surveys, Studies, Research, or Ex- 
periments” 
Chairman: Paul Voelker, Detroit, Michigan 
Participants: Donald M. Partridge, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, Clyde J. Baer, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Donald J. Kincaid, Los Angeles, 
California; Clifford E. Howe, University of 
Illinois, Urbana Reports of Committees 
11 AM—12 Noon 


or at the 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

“Motivation of the Exceptional”’ 
1:30 PM—2:30 PM 
Chairman: T. H. W. Martin, Toronto, Ontario 
Speaker: “The Psycho-Dynamics of Learning” 

Edgar A. Doll, Bellingham, Washington 
Discussion Groups 2:30 PM—4 PM 
Separate groups will meet to disciss moti- 
vation as it relates to the gifted, educable 
mentally handicapped, trainable mentally 
handicapped, socially and emotionally malad- 
justed, deaf, hard of hearing, blind, partially 
seeing, orthopediclly handicapped, and to the 
special education staff. 

Social Hour 


Informal Banquet 


Tuesday, April 19, 1960 


MORNING SESSION 
Reports 10 AM—1i1 AM 
Chairman: Merle B. Karnes, Champaign, IIli- 

nois 
Participants: Hester C. Burbridge, Evanston, 
Illinois, Al Tudyman, Oakland, California; 
Romaine P. Mackie, U. S. Office of Education 
Discussion Groups 11 AM—12 Noon 
Separate groups will meet to discuss public 
relations, parent education, the gifted (ele- 
mentary level), gifted (junior and senior high), 
mentally handicapped, multiple handicapped, 
blind, preschool surveys, emotionally disturbed, 
speech correction, and improving instruction. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
Discussion Groups 1:30 PM—3:30 PM 

Three separate groups will meet to discuss 
problems of concern to large, medium, and small 
school systems. 

BUSINESS MEETING 


6 PM 
7 PM 


3:30 PM—4 PM 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable unit so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of 
driving a pair of miniature receivers to their 





WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY” MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 


full undistorted output. exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 


scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 


> ANNOUNCING 
2 THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 


MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 






WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 
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REGIONAL PLANNING FOR THE 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


IN THE WESTERN STATES 


T HE RECENT survey of handicapped children by 
the Western Interstate Commission on Higher 
Education has been a necessary step toward a com- 
prehensive look at the staffing needs for special 
education in the 13 states of the western compact. 
One of the limitations, though, of estimating 
teacher needs based on static data is that such 
information soon becomes obsolete. A few other 
dimensions must be added if educators are to come 
to more complete grips with the task that confronts 
them in the years ahead—getting enough qualified 
personnel to maintain and extend services and in- 
struction to handicapped children. As a case in 
point, the problems of quantity and quality of the 
special education personnel in California are used 
to illustrate some of the steps that must be taken 
by the states before effective regional planning can 


take place. 


How Many Teachers Are Needed? 


Revond the fact that in a given population a cer- 
tain percentage of handicapped children may be 
found is the inescapable observation that each state 
has its own method of translating such informa- 
tion into programs and personnel. How the spe- 
cial education programs are organized and oper- 
ated affects both teacher-pupil staffing ratios and 
the patterns of professional training. No two states 


@ ERNEST P. WILLENBERG is chief of the Bureau of Special 
Education, California State Department of Education. This 
article is based upon a report given at the Regional Workshop 
on Preparation of Teachers for Handicapped Children in the 
Western States, sponsored by the Western Interstate Commis- 
sion on Higher Education in Salt Lake City, Utah, December 
4-6, 1958. 
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will be alike. Then, too, other components of the 
problem of teacher supply include such matters as 
anticipated increases in the student population, 
possible extension of services and programs, and 
the inevitable teacher attrition rate. All of these 
factors have to be considered when projecting 
teacher needs. Probably a good way to start is first 
by taking a block of time—say 10 years—and look. 
ing at the problem from the level of the teacher 
training institutions. 


Table 1. A 10 YEAR PROJECTION OF THE ENROLL- 

MENT OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN CALIFORNIA'S 

SPECIAL EpucATION CLAssEs BASED UPON THE CuR- 
RENT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

















Children in Special Classes 1958-59 1968-69 
Mentally Retarded 28,287 40,000 
Speech Handicapped 106,759 149,236 
Other Physically Handicapped 20,748 30,229 

Totals 155,794* 219,465 





* This figure represents about 5% of the total public 
school enrollment 


A 10 year projection of the increase in enroll- 
ment of handicapped children in special education 
programs in California is made in Table 1. This 
estimate assumes only that the increase in enroll- 
ment in specal education classes will be in the same 
ratio as the increase in the total school population. 
Chances are that the percentage of increase will 
continue to be greater for special than regular 
classes. This report purposely ignores such a 
probability in order to establish a simple but firm 
base for predicting what may represent the mini- 
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mum number of teachers who will have to receive 
special training by 1968-69. Anyone wishing to 
add to this base would then attempt to project the 
effect of such variables as mandatory legislation, 
level of financial support, availability of class- 
rooms, facilities and qualified teachers, and the 
acceptance of such programs by the communities 
in which they would be maintained. 

Once an estimate is made of the enrollment in 
special classes of handicapped children at the end 
of the 10 year time interval, a comparable projec- 
tion can be made of the teachers who will need to 
be trained to staff these classes during the interval. 
It can be noted in Table 2 that more than 1000 
additional teachers will be needed in the decade 
ahead, and that some 2900 replacements must be 
secured to take the place of those teachers who for 
one reason or another will leave the profession.! 


Hence the total of 4166 special education positions 
in 1968-69 will be preceded by almost 4000 vacan- 
cies during the 10 year period. Further to aggra- 
vate the problem is the fact that from 24 to 50 
percent of the candidates who complete the require- 
ments for the special credential in any given year 
do not accept positions as teachers. If this condi- 
tion should remain constant, the teacher training 
institutions would then have the sizable task of 
training between 5000 and 6000 teachers during a 
decade when the special education program may 
expand by only 1000 teacher units. Under these 
given conditions, five or six persons must be trained 
to keep pace with each additional teacher unit of 
expansion in the program. 

When the several factors affecting teacher supply 
and demand are clearly delineated, the teacher 
training institutions will have a more accurate 
conception of the task that confronts them. Fifteen 
of the 38 colleges and universities accredited for 
teacher education in California offer training for 
certification in one or more areas of special educa- 
tion. These institutions are under great pressure 
to supply the quantity and quality of school person- 
nel needed to staff the kinds of regular school pro- 
gram urged by an anxious citizenry. Can they also 
cope with the demands for recruiting, training, and 
placing qualified special education teachers in the 
proportions described above? This is a question 
that requires an answer on a statewide basis in the 
light of the resources of individual institutions. 
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Table 2. A 10 YEAR PROJECTION OF SPECIAL Ep- 
UCATION TEACHERS NEEDED IN CALIFORNIA AS 
BASED UPON. THE CURRENT LEVEL OF SERVICE 








1958-59 1968-69 
Total Normal | Replace-| Total 
Teachers | Growth ments | Teachers 






Total Number 
Certificated 
Personnel (est.) 
in Calif. Public 


Schools 


135,840 





Total Number 
Certificated 
Personnel (est.) 
in Special 
Education 


Mentally Re- 
tarded (69%) 


4,166 





3,136 1,030 





2,106 701 2,807 


Speech 
Correction 
(16%) 530 176 706 
Physically 
Handicapped 


(15%) 500 153 653 





1 Carl A. Larson, California’s Need for Teachers. Bulletin 
of the California State Department of Education, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 10, Sacramento, October, 1957. The teacher at- 
trition rate each year is about 8% of those employed: 
6.26% due to resignations, 1.66% retirement, and .4% death. 


Conditions Affecting Teacher Training 
Programs 


Where will the teacher be assigned? Who will 
he teach? What will be his functions? These are 
three essential considerations in designing profes- 
sional training programs to prepare qualified in- 
structional personnel. To illustrate, special edu- 
cators in California may expect employment in any 
of four different kinds of school organizations: 
(1) the county unit, (2) elementary districts, (3) 
secondary districts, and (4) unified school districts. 
Each of these administrative units encompasses 
unique circumstances, features, and conditions that 
affect the functions of special educators. Further- 
more, these teachers may have assignments that 
differ according to class organization and type of 
instruction. Included are special day and remedial 
classes, individual instruction in homes or hospitals, 
itinerant teaching, et cetera. When patterns of 
teacher training are compatible with the functions 
expected of such teachers, then it is conceivable 
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that county, district, and class organization or type 
of instruction are not only factors influencing the 
college curricula in a given state, but are also im- 
portant considerations when groups of states plan 
regional training programs. 

Job requirements in teaching are naturally af- 
fected by the nature of the child and the composi- 
tion of the group. Teachers must be able to cope 
with problems related to wide variations in the 
ages and abilities of the children. Many children 
will have multiple handicaps with which the teacher 
must cope. All of these items add up to the com- 
plex an comprehensive functions which must be 
provided if the handicapped child is to enjoy opti- 
mal educational opportunities. Some of these func- 
tions relate to the development of realistic and 
profitable instructional programs for those handi- 
capped children who are enrolled in regular classes. 
In certain cases special educators must fit their 
schedules into the total instructional plan of the 
child, as for example those who work with children 
who are handicapped in speech or vision. A trend 
toward comprehensive understanding and prepara- 
tion for a wide range of service is reflected in train- 


ing patterns that now lead to certification in both 
speech therapy and speech reading, teaching the 
deaf and hard of hearing, or the blind and partially 
seeing. Since teachers must also know how to con. 
duct individual and group conferences with parents, 
their preparation should allow adequate opportunity 
for developing the needed skills of counseling and 
guidance. The many services and disciplines con- 
cerned with the handicapped child’s education and 
general welfare necessitate that teachers also know 
how to work with such individuals and groups if 
each is to be complementary to the other in coordi- 
nated efforts leading to common objectives. 


Certification and Training Standards 


Certification is a quality control. However, certi- 
fication alone does not assure the employer that 
a teacher or supervisor of handicapped children 
will necessarily perform his duties at a high level 
of professional competence. Looking at the matter 
in another way, some of the teaching situations and 
job requirements may be so unrealistic that even a 
top-flight teacher would have little chance of suc- 
ceeding. But assuming that such is the exception 
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rather than the rule, what problems are encoun- 
tered in the selection, preparation, assignment, and 
supervision of the special educator? 

Recruitment of high potential trainees is a basic 
component among all the elements of quality con- 
trol. Of course, induction of good students into 
special education at a time when there is a general 
teacher shortage does not make the task any easier. 
There is the ever-present status problem and if the 
status of the teaching assignment is low, one can 
scarcely blame students for avoiding the path that 
leads to frustration and oblivion. It needs only to 
be said here that special education teaching can be 
made to be attractive to those who should be in- 
terested in this kind of work. 

Some of the difficulty in maintaining adequate 
quality controls can be attributed to a lack of agree- 
ment between those who train and those who em- 
ploy teachers of handicapped children. Some em- 
ployers are reluctant to accept a fixed limit on 
minimum training standards. On the other hand, 
there are teacher trainers who refuse to concede that 
the employer’s specifications for employment are 
valid criteria for training content. The problem 
becomes even more complex when the employment 
market is represented by separate agencies or insti- 
tutions, each pulling for teachers cut after its own 
pattern. Fortunately, the difficulties are not in- 
superable and solutions can be found when train- 
ing standards are based upon what the special 
educator has to know and do in order to accom- 
plish the purpose of his employment. 

The teacher training institutions do, indeed, have 
a formidable task. They are not exempt from the 
personnel problems confronting the public schools. 
The difficulty in getting qualified instructional per- 
sonnel is further aggravated in California by the 
fact that institutions of higher learning in the state 
fail to make provision for a doctoral program in 
special education. The staffing needs of the 15 col- 
leges and universities accredited to offer the cre- 
dential to teach exceptional children have to be 
met by out-of-state recruitment or by in-state em- 
ployment from related fields. Then, too, the auton- 
omous nature of these institutions complicates the 
process of upgrading curricular offerings. Within 
an institution there is, of course, opportunity for 
interdepartmental planning. But such , lanning 
among the colleges and universities throughout the 

(Continued on next page) 
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state, while more complicated, does constitute an 
essential part of the internal improvement of offer- 
ings statewide if the institutions are to continue to 
exert leadership in the quality of instruction re- 
ceived by handicapped children. Perhaps an initial 
step in the direction of intercollege coordination 
and statewide study and development of institu- 
tional offerings would be for these colleges to do 
systematic evaluations of their products in the light 
of the functions required of special education per- 
sonnel in the variety of situations in which they 
must work. 
Needed Action 

Before planning and developing regional pro- 
grams for the recruitment and preparation of 
teachers of handicapped children among the west- 
ern states, certain steps need to be taken within the 
boundaries of the individual states. 

First, each state should analyze and de- 
scribe the functions to be performed by the 
different classifications of teachers serving 
handicapped children. Such an analysis 

would duly reflect variations resulting from 
the types of situations in which the teachers 
are working. 

SEcoNnD, a plan of recruitment and training 
should be developed in terms of long range 
needs. A 10 year block of time has been 
suggested as a reasonable boundary in which 
to project growth in enrollment, expansion of 
programs, and attrition rates. 

Tuirp, there needs to be a stepped-up pro- 
gram of better selection and recruitment of 
teachers. If special education is to be special, 
quality must precede quantity and the pro- 
fessional preparation of special education 
teachers must also include training of admin- 
istrative and supervisory personnel. Some 
states cannot hope to meet staffing needs by 
relying on the usual scholarship programs. 
Student loans under the National Defense 
Education Act and fellowships and trainee- 
ships under P. L. 85-926 should help, but 
there is still need for a substantial augmenta- 
tion of all existing efforts. It appears likely 
that the financial base is sufficiently broad for 
a massive scholarship program only when the 
costs are widely distributed. In this connec- 
tion it is conceivable that states may find it 
necessary to provide funds on a matching 
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basis with districts and counties in order to 


make an appreciable dent in the problem. 

FourtH, colleges have their own staffing 
problems. The lack of a doctoral program 
in special education in some of the states con- 
stitutes a serious obstacle to maintaining or 
developing adequate instructional personnel 
at the college level. Certainly one cannot hope 
to improve the quality of the preparation of 
the teachers unless there is a corresponding 
opportunity for the improvement in the prep- 
aration of their instructors. 

FirTH, special education is a multi-dimen- 
sional activity based upon interdisciplinary 
skills. 


situations that attach undue emphasis to “divi- 


If special educators are trained in 


sions of labor” or “schools of thought,” the 
results are likely to be the perpetuation of the 
discipline at the sacrifice of comprehensive 
services to the child. Teamwork at the level 
of service would seem dependent to a great 
extent on whether or not one has experienced 
these interrelationships in the training pro- 


gram. 
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FRIENDSHIP 
and the intellectually gifted child 


EW areas in social psychology, in clinical psy- 
F chology, and in developmental psychology are 
more confused semantically and more difficult ones 
in which to establish clear-cut measurement—than 
the area of friendship. Further difficulties attend- 
ant upon the original one lie in appraising the effect 
of friendship or of the lack of friendship upon the 
individual. 

Close friendship involves in some fashion a per- 
sonal, mutual awareness, a liking and confidence. 
and a secure satisfaction in interchange, which 
seem to be recognized introspectively by psycholo- 
gists and sociologists. However, it is exactly here 
that measurement becomes so difficult. Presumably, 
there is a genuine difference between friendship, as 
such, and what has sometimes been called “pop- 
ularity” in various sociometric and other studies. 
Presumably also, genuine close friendship has an 
eflect upon the individuals involved which is dif- 
ferent from the condition and experience of being 
“popular.” 

This paper reaffirms the assumption made by 
Lippitt (1) that “the power fields of friends 
strengthen each other.” To the extent that this is 
true, it is manifestly important for developing hu- 
man beings, for gifted children as well as others, 
Maslow’s (2) 


people,” in his observation, are those who seem 


to have friends. “self-actualizing 
to be especially at home in this life. One wonders 
whether the experience of constructive, close friend- 
ships may not be a contributing factor in reaching 
the condition of being self-actualizing. 

If one looks for identities within the two ex- 
periences, it seems possible that the favorable rela- 





@ HARRIET E. O'SHEA is a professor of educational psy- 
chology in the Department of Psychology, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. Dr. O'Shea originally presented this paper 
at the 1959 meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. 
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tion of security with adults demonstrated by Spitz 
and Ribble and others to be so exceedingly im- 
portant for infants, may, at its core, be something 
like the experience in the later preschool years, 
in the primary school years, and in the elementary 
school years of close friendships with peers. The 
possibility exists, in other words, that there is a 
central area of similarity, if not of identity, in the 
two experiences, with the attendant probability that 
the experience is comparably nourishing in both 
instances. 


Friendship—A Potent Social Force 


If the relationship of friendship is a potent force 
in the development of human beings, then this 
issue together with all other aspects of programs for 
gifted children should be taken into account as a 
major issue when educators and others are en- 
deavoring to see how to meet the needs of gifted 
children. This issue becomes important if we are to 
insure their performing academically at top levels 
in order that they may, presumably, become espe- 
cially productive for the benefit of society when 
they leave school and in order that they may have 
satisfying lives for themselves. All educational and 
clinical evidence shows that the individual must be 
complete and contented and “self-actualizing” 
within himself in order to be of maximum benefit to 
society. In other words, what is good for the indi- 
vidual gifted child will also be good for him as a 
social contributor. The question then becomes 
urgent: 

“Who are potential friends for gifted chil- 
dren? With whom can they establish rela- 
tionships of friendship?” 

Before we undertake a tentative answer to this 
question, it may be well to note further that there is 
a genuine need for the gifted child, as for all other 


human beings, to become a socialized person, both, 
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again, for his own mental health and for his func- 
tioning in society. Undoubtedly relationships of 
friendship can be, and perhaps are, the most sig- 
nificant way to achieve socialization. The concept 
of making the intellectually gifted child “get along” 
with the child of the same chronological age in the 
center of the distribution of intelligence “because 
the world is full of such people and you have to get 
along with everyone” seems to the writer to be a 
thoroughly bankrupt concept. The contrary hypoth- 
esis is that it is only those persons who have experi- 
enced closeness and mutual trust and have thus 
achieved understanding of others throughout the 
years of childhood who can display sympathy and 
understanding and can achieve closeness to anyone 
as adults. 


Factors of Social Limitation 

In the welter of studies of relationships between 
children, which frequently have probably been only 
“popularity studies,” the choices in any case have 
almost always been strictly limited by geographical 
boundaries (friends are within a few blocks of each 
other) and by the child’s most frequent contacts 
being within a narrow chronological age range im- 
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posed by the schools. Obviously, in such circum. 
stances, the child with a higher mental age than his 
chronological age group has very little chance to 
find anyone of like mental age, even if he would 
take greater pleasure in such a relationship. 
Even so, nothing correlates higher with mutual 
choices than mental age, and in various studies it 
stands considerably above any other factor. At the 
junior high school level, presidents of self-govern- 
ment groups typically are at about the 55th per. 
centile of the group in mental age, and so on. 


Mental Age Factors 


It is instructive to compare performances of dif 
ferent mental ages on various tasks and to think 
how completely communication must fail between 
children of two widely separated mental ages in the 
light of these radically different performances. Con- 
venient examples of these phenomena for illustrative 
purposes can be seen in the Terman-Merrill Stan- 
ford-Binet Test Forms L and M. The tests fot 
comprehension and for recognition of similarities 
show some clear mental age differences. 

At the three-year mental age level, the simplest 
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sort of answer to the following questions is ac- 


ceptable: 
a. What must you do when you are hungry? 


b. What must you do when you are sleepy? 


It is apparent that the questions at the five-year 
mental age level involve more coordination of 
different items, and more selection amongst material 
that should not be used for the answers, and more 


dealing with organized patterns: 


a. What do we do with our eyes? 


b. What do we do with our ears? 


A child who has not yet reached the five-year 
mental age level would give answers that utilize 
simple associations to the objects mentioned with- 
out selection of what is appropriate and what is in- 
appropriate. He does not see that the patterns im- 
bedded in the questions make certain associations 
relevant and others totally irrelevant. A failing 
answer to “What do we do with our eyes?” would 
be Sleep, and to “What do we do with our ears?” 
would be Wash them with soap, or Put hair over 
them. It is apparent that the failing answers (below 
the five-year mental age level) have not been con- 
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that Mann enjoyed life to the fullest. In spite of, and perhaps because of, a 
sparse preliminary schooling, this nineteenth century educator devoted his 
life spreading to others the enjoyment he experienced from being educated. 
If education is the sole remedy for discontent, Stanwix House shares with 
others its responsibility to disseminate this enjoyment to the exceptional 
child who has heretofore been deprived of his educational needs. “‘Best in 
quality” is a maxim used persistently at Stanwix House in publishing special 
education materials for speech correction and language development, mental 
; retardation, and visual handicaps. Write today for brochures and catalogs 
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Finally, education alone can conduct us 
to that enjoyment which is, at once, 
best in quality and infinite in quantity. 


Horace Mann, Lectures and Reports on Education 


a: Based upon his own accomplishments and philosophy, we can safely assume 





“What 


The main functions of eyes 


trolled by the abstract part of the questions, 





do we do with. . .?” 























and ears have not been located by these respond- 
ents, and associations which are ruled out by the 
total pattern of the question have not been dis- 
carded. 

At the eight-year mental age level, the require- 
ment is to answer two of the following three ques- 
tions satisfactorily: 


a. What should a man do if he comes home 
and finds that a burglar has robbed his 
house? 

b. Why is a train harder to stop than an 
automobile? 

c. What should a man do if he finds that he 
is earning less money than it takes to live 
on? 

It is apparent that much more material must be 

held together to answer any of these three ques- 
“What do we do 


Not only must more material be 


tions than to answer the question, 
with our eyes?” 
brought together at once, but also many random, 
spontaneous reactions to each of the elements of the 


questions must be discarded under the control of 
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the total pattern. Some satisfactory eight-year men- 
tal age reactions and some failing below-eight-year 
mental age reactions are the following: 

1. (Burc¢Lar) “He would send down the 
police.” This satisfactorily takes into account 
the problem, what the individual can do, and 
the facilities for dealing with it. Failing re- 
actions are such as, “Find out who it was,” or 
“Put it in the paper.” 


These two answers have not been controlled by 
the necessary steps for identifying the burglar or 
the possible results if one put an announcement in 
the paper, as contrasted with the series of actions 
necessary to meet the special conditions of a rob- 
bery in a house. 

2. Similarly, in considering why a train is 
harder to stop than an automobile, a true 
eight-year mental age answer would be 

“Trains are heavy and are hard to turn off” 
as contrasted with lower-mental age response 
such as: “Because a train has more things to 
stop—and in the automobile, you just have to 


push down the brakes.” 
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It is apparent that this under-eight-year mental 


age answer has not seen the issue of weight and 
kinetic energy and has not been able to reject some 
immediate associations such as the one, “A train 
has more things,” if that answer means more com. 
plicated machinery in the cab, as it appears to 
mean, in relation to the rest of the answer. 


3. Finally, to the question of the man 
earning too little money, a satisfactory answer 
for an eight-year-old is: “He should go into 
another business.” A below-eight-year mental 
age response could be, “Shouldn’t spend so 
much money to live on” or “Borrow some.” 
The response “Spend less money to live on” 
has not been ruled out by the specification in 
the question that, in effect, the man is already 
spending beyond his income for the minimum 
necessitiesof life. The less-than-eight-year-old 
answer which recommends borrowing has not 
been cancelled by the overall specification 
that the man is already on the way to being in 
debt. 


As one considers the.characteristics of these men- 
tal age levels, it becomes apparent that the five-year 
or the three-year mental age cannot respond to or 
interact with the eight-year mental age. The first 
two groups are unable to keep track of all the 
items or perceive the abstract patterns that the 
eight-year mental age does automatically. The other 
way around, the three-year-old and five-year-old 
mental age levels would be exasperating and prob- 
ably seemingly intentionally obstructive to the eight. 
year mental age level, because of omission of factual 


issues. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Maturing Perceptual Contrasts 


In the area of recognizing similarities, the ccn- 
trast between the seven-year mental age level and 
the eleven-year mental age level shows up clearly 
how much more material is organized in one grasp 
of the situation at the eleven-year level, way beyond 
what the seven-year-old level can do. It is apparent 
also that more subtle abstract patterns are perceived 
by the eleven-year-old mind than by the seven-year- 
old mind. 


The seven-vear-old mind can The _ eleven-year-old mind 
give two satisfactory similar- can give three satisfactory 
ities from the list below: — similarities from the list 


Seven year mental age below: 
(a) Wood and coal Eleven year mental age 
(b) Apple and peach (a) Snake, cow, sparrew 
(c) Ship and automobile (b) Rose, potato, tree 
(d) Brass and silver (c) Wool, cotton, leather 
(d) Book, teacher, newspa- 
per 


(e) Knife-blade, penny, 
piece of wire 


In the reactions of under-eleven-year mental aces 
to the above items, it is apparent that the lower 
mental age mind does not compare each entry with 
each other entry (snake, cow, sparrow) discarding 
in the similarities reported between two of them 
(taken two by two) all characteristics that would 
not include the third. In other words, the lower 
mental age uses without selections, or with very little 
selection, the first association that comes to mind for 
two of the stimuli, and it happily relaxes with no 
feeling of discrepancy even though the full pattern 
has not been met. For instance, for snake-cow- 
sparrow, some under-eleven-year answers are, 
“They can all hurt you,” (ignoring the sparrow) 
and “All can walk” (ignoring the snake). 

An under-eleven response for rose-potato-tree 
might be, “Rose grows like a tree, potato grows 
under ground.” Here the under-eleven mind is not 
troubled by the fact that it has failed to unite the 
three (“Potato grows under ground”) and is not 
troubled by differences between a rose bush and a 
tree, even in comparing those two. Perhaps there 
is a foggy feeling that there is some similarity be- 
tween a rose bush and a tree but the under-eleyen 
mind cannot cast out the inappropriate associations 
that come to mind and penetrate through to those 
characteristics that are identical for a rose and a 
tree, 


In wool-cotton-leather, an under-eleven answer 


might be. “Comes from animals.” Here the under- 
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eleven mind is not troubled by cotton being non- 
animal, Again, first, early associations cannot be 
resisted to satisfy a controlling selector pattern. 

A foggy perception of something similar in book- 
teacher-newspaper without the ability to penetrate 
through to the central characteristic shared by the 
three (giving information) is displayed by the 
under-eleven answer, “They belong to schools— 
newspaper has reading on it and we use it some- 
times in school.” Here, “belongs to school” may 
be moving in towards recognizing the information 
—giving characteristics of the three items but this 
reaction, among other things, fails to rule out many 
other aspects of a school such as having chairs, a 
furnace, and so on. This under-eleven reaction also 
fails to perceive the characteristic that both teacher 
and newspaper can give you information no matter 
where they may be, in school, on subways, in a 
living room, or wherever it may be. 

Under-eleven reactions to knife-blade-penny-piece 
of wire are such as the following: “They are both 
strong.” Among other things. this fails to utilize 
any usual scale of strength by which a usual p‘ece 
of wire would be low in the scale and ignores the 
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fact that a penny would be of very little use for 
leverage and so on. Another under-eleven reaction 
might be, “All made of the same metal” which is 
not controlled by the fact that a penny is never 
made of steel, which would be the almost invariable 
metal for a knife blade, and does not take into 
account the fact that wire might be made of one of 
any number of different metals. The under-eleven 
mind cannot get to the more abstract, general cate- 
gory “All made of metal.” 

An eleven-year-old mind endeavoring to deal 
with a mind around seven would be bored or 
exasperated by the uninterestingness or the ap- 
parently obstructive action of the lower mental age. 
In the same way, the seven-year mental age which 
can only just manage to get two comparisons out 
of: wood and coal (fuel), apple and peach (fruit), 
ship and automobile (transportation), brass and 
silver (metal) would be completely bewildered in 
trying to deal with the ordinary, complicated, ab- 
stract thinking of the eleven-year-old mind illus- 
trated by its ease of recognizing the similar element 
in three objects. 


One can guess the discouragement of the higher 





mental age level child when he tries to talk and to 
play with the younger mental age level child who 
keeps missing the point and confusing issues and 
requiring endless explanations to get him into 
action at all, whereas it can be seen what a joy it 
is (all other things being equal) when one’s com. 
panion sees instantly what one is talking about and 
says things that seem interesting, clear and impor- 
tant to one, even when he disagrees. 

In the examples of reactions to similarities that 
have been quoted one might be seeing two seven- 
year-old children, one with an IQ of 100 and a 
mental age of seven, the other with an IQ of 157 
and a mental age of eleven. In many school sys- 
tems, or perhaps one has to say, in most school 
systems, these two seven-year-olds would be in the 
second grade together. The mental ages around 
seven would predominate in the class, perhaps 27 
or 28 such children to only one or two with mental 
ages anywhere near our child of the IQ of 157. It 
then develops that day after day the eleven-year- 
mental age confuses the majority, who usually pro- 
tect themselves by cold shouldering him or even 
attacking him. He not ‘only is starved for friendly 
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interactions with equal minds but often, perhaps 
most of the time, the recipient of social exclusion 


or even hostility. 

In Terman’s (3) studies of “genius,” although 
the gifted children were rated higher in personality 
traits than other children, there were no direct 
measures of friendship included in the data. How- 
ever, in connection with these favorable personality 
ratings, it should be remembered that, typically, the 
gifted child in the study was the youngest in his 
classroom, which indicates that the gap between his 
mental age and that of the group was a little re- 
duced. Also, it is interesting to note that, in the 
follow-up studies, the most successful group of 
these gifted children graduated from college young- 
er than the least successful group, again suggesting 
less isolation from their classmates in mental age. 

At the three-year-old level, there are data con- 
cerning who can be friends with whom. In a too- 
little-known study of spontaneous group formations 
in the nursery school, Hubbard (4) established 
what many would consider an extraordinary fact. 
In these little spontaneous groups, which averaged 
two or three children, which lasted perhaps six 
minutes, and which were engaged in twice in every 
15 minutes, the question was: who played with 
whom? Hubbard investigated the occurrence of 
three factors in the choices made: chronological 
age, the general amount of social participation by 
the individual, and mental age. She measured her 
groups both in terms of the number of times that 
children joined each other and in terms of the 
length of time that they spent together in a group. 
The correlations between general amount of social 
participation or chronological age and the person- 
nel of the little groups ran between —.22 and +.19. 
When, however, Hubbard calculated the relation- 
ships between mental age and spontaneous group 
participation, she found that those who played 
together most often showed a correlation of +.41 in 
mental age; in the case of those who played longest 
together in groups the correlation was +.62 for 
mental age. In other words, in these early years, 
an age when one is certain that the child is not 
standing around asking himself which is the ap- 
propriate child to play with, the most powerful 
factor pulling the membership of a group together 
appears to be similarity in mental age. 

A direct comparison of the sociometric choices of 
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gifted children within a gifted group and within 
their homeroom group assigned by chronological 
age has been reported by Mann (5). From a popu- 
lation of 1000 children, from kindergarten through 
sixth grade, he studied 67 intellectually gifted chil- 
dren who were taken for half of each day into a 
special workshop. The other half day, they were 
with their chronological age homeroom group. 
He utilized a sociometric technique in which each 
child chose those whom he would want to have with 
him at a school party, or whom he would want to 
have help him catch up with his work if he had 
been absent, or whom he would like to have on his 
side on a team. Mann also utilized the same factors 
in reverse, “Whom would you least like to have 
for . . .” Remembering that the gifted children 
spent an equal amount of time with the other gifted 
workshop children and with their chronological age 
homeroom children, the positive choices were found 
to be overwhelmingly for other workshop children. 
Also, the rejections were overwhelmingly for other 
workshop children. In other words, there seems to 
be revealed here a perfectly clear-cut difference in 


(Continued on following page) 
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the lack of awareness of, and undoubtedly the lack 
of interest in, the lower mental-age children (of 
the same chronological age) and a greatly height- 
ened awareness of and interest in the children of 
the same high mental ages. 

In other words, the contention that keeping a 
gifted child with others of his own chronological 
age will help him have friendships with this group 
appears to be strongly refuted by Mann’s findings. 
Insofar as a sociometric technique is measuring 
friendships (it is at least measuring “awareness of” 
and “interest in”), it is shown that friendships 
occur with those of like mental age, rather than 
with those of like chronological age. 


“Like Attracts Like” 


Long ago, Hollingworth (6) reported many strik- 
ing cases of the radical change in the life experi- 
ence of highly gifted children, originally lonely, 
ineffectual, shunned non-participators who, when 
they were later moved into groups of comparable 
mental age, began to function richly in the new 
group, were well-liked, and frequently became some 
of the most valuable contributors to the life of the 


group, and, in each case, changed from a shy, lonely 
person into a happy, friendly, socialized individual, 


The dynamics of the choice of like mental ages 
revealed by Hubbard amongst three-year-olds and 


of choices (and rejections) of like mental ages in 


the elementary school years as measured by Mann, 
and of the resuscitation of individuals placed 
among equals as reported by Hollingworth may be 
partly suggested by formulations of Lewin (7). He 
has stated that differences in mental age are closely 
related to the degree of differentiation of the per. 
son, and that increasing mental age means increas. 
ing flexibility, that is to say, increasing richness of 
behavior. It would seem highly likely that the 
three-year-old in the nursery school discovers those 
other children who provide him with appropriate 
richness of behavior, and who, in turn, are pleased 
by his richness of behavior. Less differentiation of 
the person presumably is unsatisfying and, in that 
sense, boring, and undoubtedly involves frustration 
of the higher mental age personality when some of 
his behavior and some of his advances are left 
hanging in mid-air or are rejected by the less rich 
and less flexible person who cannot deal with the 
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higher mental age manifestations. Undoubtedly, the 
same dynamics exist in the elementary school years. 
It seems clearly apparent that those who are more 
differentiated as persons find the less differentiated, 
less rich personalities dull and uninteresting, and 
undoubtedly frustrating because there is no “come- 
hack” to the gifted child’s advances. On the other 
hand, the person of equal differentiation as a per- 
son, the one with greater flexibility and richness of 
behavior, provides interesting material to observe 
and to respond to and gives satisfying reactions to 
one’s own behavior. 

Assuming that close friendship, that genuine in- 
teraction with other persons does many favorable 
things—such as increasing the socialization of the 
individual, making his life more satisfying, widen- 
ing and deepening his “power field,” establishing 
and maintaining general mental health—then it is 
urgent that arrangements be made for intellectually 
sifted children (in school, on playgrounds, in com- 
munity activities) which will offer them appro- 
priate social contacts to enable them to build friend- 
ships. It seems highly probable that when the gifted 
child is externally bound to persons of lower men- 
tal age, who are less flexible and less rich in person- 
ality differentiation of the person, he is then, in 
effect, an individual for whom activities 
tend to drop dead, and for whom there is malnutri- 
tion in the area of rich, constructive, developing, 


isolated 


rewarding experience of close friendship. 
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Goals for the Gifted 
ALBERT I. OLIVER 


RE YOU starting a program for your gifted? Is it inspired by 
A the “beeping” of a Sputnik, or is it from recognition of the 
necessity to meet individual differences? Whatever it is that pro- 
vides the impetus, do you know where you are going? 


When asked “where?” some schoolmen give the rather nebulous 


statement, “to find a more challenging program.” The specifics, 
however, are often missing, and specifics are necessary to give 
proper direction to such an important effort. Principals, teachers. 
and pupils themselves must be aware of the goals and alert to the 


leadership which they may properly exercise. 
Following are a “Basic Dozen” goals which must be kept in view. 


ADMINISTRATOR GOALS. Since the individual school plant is the scene of a func- 
tional curriculum, the role of the principal needs emphasis. His thinking and action 


should be directed: 


To help teachers in discovering and understanding gifted pupils 
To help teachers individualize their instruction 
To provide continuity in the instruction of the gifted on all educational 
levels 
d. To achieve “flexibility” in thought and action. 


TrACHER Goats. Basically the teacher is working toward the individualization of 
instruction for those with high intellectual capacities. This involves, on the part of 


the teacher: 


a. A broad cultural background 

b. Helping pupils free their minds from the narrow confines of unrelated 
facts é 
Learning when to guide, when to direct, and when to “get out of the 
way” 

d. Providing the stimuli of new ideas. 


PupiL Goats. Goals for the gifted are “plus” goals in that they call for added 
emphasis and additional objectives. They are essentially unique because they hold 
special meaning for the intellectually gifted. These pupil goals, which should be 


known to educators, include: 


a. Becoming intellectually curious 

b. Improving the ability to do research with attention to basic work 
habits and study skills 

c. Extending and developing creativeness 

d. Developing vision to see the possibilities of the future, the realism of 
the present, the heritage of the past, and the continuity of an intel- 
lectual heritage. 


I hope these foundation thoughts will help provide some direction in your program 
for the gifted. 


Albert 1. Oliver, associate professor, The School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, is president of CEC’s Association 
of Educators of Gifted Children. This division is open to 
any CEC member desiring to participate in a group organized 
to provide opportunities for the exchange of information and 
materials on problems and progress relative to gifted children. 
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